ALMOST TIME FOR VACATION SCHOOL 
A fine chance for the church to teach its children 
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Getting Things Arranged 


EvERY SUMMER day Grandma Hansen 
walked in the fields with Billy, her four- 
year-old grandson. They picked bouquets 
of innumerable wild flowers. Grandma 
always let the child pick every flower he 
desired. From her apron she made a con- 
tainer for them by holding the edges to- 
gether with her hands. 

“I love you, maw-maw, and I happy 
pickin’ posies for you,” Billy often said. 

“T love you too, Billy, and I am happy 
when you pick flowers for me,” grandma 
would tell him. 

Turning his little face toward her mo- 
mentarily, he would smile, and then 
bounding like a falling leaf, he was again 
searching for a flower pretty enough for 
“maw-maw.” 


A NEIGHBOR who watched grandma and 
Billy come home from one of their walks 
asked, “Why don’t you pick the flowers 
so they have long stems? They could be 
arranged better.” 

“Billy is too young,” the grandmother 
replied. “He cannot always pick them 


that way. Sometimes just the heads come 
off.” 

“Why don’t you pick them for him?” 
the neighbor inquired. 

“Billy is learning,” said grandmother. 
“It makes him happy, for he feels it is one 
way he can show his love—by picking 
the flowers for me.” 

Then grandma and Billy went into the 
house. The boy darted to the cupboard 
and brought a newspaper which he laid 
on the kitchen table. Gently Grandma 
placed her apron on it and slid the flowers 
from the apron to the paper. 


TOGETHER they separated them—dai- 
sies, buttercups, brown-eyed susans. Some 
grandma put in a tall vase, others in a 
small one. Some went into an ordinary 
drinking glass, and others were floated 
in a bowl. 

Later that day the neighbor stopped in. 
Seeing the beautiful arrangement of flow- 
ers, she said, “Love and understanding 
surely can do a lot—even when it comes 
to arranging flowers.” 

KATHERINE BENION 
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Prayer room at UN 

A room would be provided at the new 
United Nations headquarters in New 
York City, said Trygve Lie, where dip- 
lomats could say their prayers. 

That’s an excellent idea, said people 
all over America. Nothing else that has 
been said or done by the UN has brought 
such a flood of letters to UN officials. 
During mid-May Mr. Lie received nearly 
100 letters a day praising the prayer 
room plan. 

“This is God’s world, and nothing will 
be permanently settled until it is settled 
according to God’s plan,” wrote a school- 
teacher and her class in Chicago. “We 
want you to know that we believe in you 
men up there, and a vast body of us are 
praying for you daily,” wrote a girl. in 
Texas. 

Only one letter opposed the prayer 
room. It would be a “complete waste of 
time,” wrote a man in Brooklyn, to estab- 
lish a place of worship for people of so 
many different religions. 


Church convention season 

By the time the roses are in full bloom 
along the 40th parallel, so are the annual 
conventions of U.S. churches. Conven- 
tion delegates pray, sing hymns, listen 
to sermons, debate about church affairs, 
try to settle world problems. 

Southern Baptists, with 9,357 dele- 
gates meeting in Oklahoma City, decided 
to invade the North. Formerly they have 
limited their activities largely to 20 states 

‘across southern U.S. From now on, they 


will receive into their fellowship other . 


fundamentalist, isolationist Baptist con- 
gregations, regardless of geographical 
location. 

Churches in Oregon and Washington 
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have petitioned for admission to the 
Southern Baptist Convention. An invita- 
tion has been given the Southern Baptists 
to hold their 1950 convention in Chicago. 
Revival meetings have been held this year 
in New York City for Southern Baptists 
living there. 

Presbyterians USA (Northern) meet- 
ing last month in Buffalo favored uniting 
their 40 synods into a dozen regional or- 
ganizations including about 200,000 mem- 
bers apiece. 

“We must interpret Christianity in 
every relation ‘of life—the home, busi- 
ness, and politics,” said the Presbyterian 
moderator, Dr. Jesse H. Baird. “If the 
individual gets the Gospel, he will apply 
it to the social order. It must be lived as 
well as preached.” 

New York Methodists endorsed the 
leadership of their bishop, G. Bromley 
Oxnam. “We again express our faith in 
him. We accept his leadership. We urge 
him to go on and not be weary in well- — 
doing,” they said. At the Southern Bap- 
tist convention Dr. J. Frank Norris said 
that Bishop Oxnam is “known as a stooge 
and fifth columnist of Joe Stalin in 
America.” 


United Church of Christ is coming 

By the middle of May the merger of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church had been assured. Enough of the 
E. and R. synods had endorsed the union 
to provide the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

Congregational-Christians had ~ yoted 
for the merger last February at a special 
session where a loud-spoken minority 
threatened to split from the proposed new 
church. 
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A merger convention to be held next 
spring will clear up remaining admin- 
istrative problems. The new church will 
have about two million members, seventh 
largest Protestant denomination in the 
U.S. Other denominations may eventually 
join the proposed “United Church of 
Christ.” 


Palestine problem 

Summer flowers in Palestinian villages 
were covering up the wreckage left by the 
Arab-Jewish war. The United Nations 
had accepted the new state of Israel into 
membership. 

Some sort of deal regarding interna- 
tional control of the “holy places” in 
Jerusalem had been worked out between 
the Israeli government and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Dr. Chaim Weismann, 
Israeli president, had talked the matter 
over in New York with Cardinal Francis 
Spellman. 

Chief unsolved problem remaining af- 
ter last year’s fighting in Palestine was 
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what to do with Arab refugees who had 
fled from their homes as Jews triumphed. 
Last month it was reported that 858,953 
fugitives are living in desperately difficult 
circumstances in four Arab countries sur- 
rounding Israel. Homes in which they 
once lived are being given to rapidly ar- 
riving Jewish immigrants. 

A $30 million relief fund established 
by the United Nations wouldn’t last be- 
yond August, even for minimum needs of 
the refugees. Lutheran World Action 
had been sending supplies. Medicine 
worth $8,000 to be used in clinics was 
shipped in April. 


Moll on his way 

Dr. Edwin Moll planned to leave the 
U.S. on June 2 to return to Palestine as a 
representative of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Also en route to Palestine 
this month will be Mr. G. Bernhard Fedde 
to handle legal matters regarding valuable 
mission properties founded by Lutherans. 

Mr. Reuben C. Baetz will go as a vol- 
unteer worker to aid in the Lutheran 
World Federation service to refugees. 


A long time between services 

Lutherans had landed in Venezuela 
about 1525—while the Reformation was 
still in its early stages in Germany. At 
least that’s a story that has come down 
through the years. The Welser family of 
Augsburg, G erm an y—big-business ty- 
coons of the 16th century—had sent them 
there. First Protestant services in the 
New World are said to have been held 
among these ‘Lutherans. 

This month the first Lutheran confir- 
mation service in history was scheduled in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Pastor Teobald 
Aviks, Latvian refugee, was to conduct 
the service on June 5. On March 20 there 
were 55 adults and 22 children at the 
Evangelical Chapel of the Redeemer in 
Caracas for the first Lutheran service 


held in Venezuela in modern times. On 
April 3 a service was held in Valencia. 

A church council has been chosen by 
the Caracas group, which will include 
Latvians, Estonians, Finns, and other Lu- 
theran immigrants. Services in German 
are held for non-Latvians. A Sunday 
school is being organized. About 600 Lu- 
theran refugees have arrived in Vene- 
zuela in recent months. Pastor Aviks is 
learning the Spanish language to use in 
Sunday school work. He already speaks 
Latvian, German, and Russian. 


Reformation Symphony 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony—written for the 300th anniversary 
of the Augsburg Confession—will be 
played in Buffalo this month to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the oldest Lu- 
theran congregation in America. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic will play the 
symphony in Kleinhans Music Hall on 
June 14 during the convention of the New 
York Synod. 

Pioneers from Holland (arriving in 
1624) were the first Lutherans to settle 
permanently in America. Their first con- 
gregation (1649) is the oldest which has 
survived until today. It is now St. Mat- 
thew’s Church of the Missouri Synod. 


Disapprove Eucharistic Prayer 

Lutherans are serious about their pray- 
ers. In public worship their prayers are 
usually read from the service book rather 
than composed impromptu by the pastors. 

To put a new prayer in the Lutheran 
service is a major undertaking. Last 
month the Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania—oldest and largest of the United 
Lutheran synods—-said it doesn’t like the 
new prayer proposed for the Holy Com- 
munion liturgy. 

A commission representing five Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches has pre- 
pared a prayer to be said at the time of 
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the consecration of the bread and wine 
to be used in administration of the Com- 
munion. It is called the Eucharistic 
Prayer (Eucharist, Greek name for Holy 
Communion, means “thanksgiving”). 

The Ministerium, meeting in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, May 16-19, agreed 
by a vote of 289 to 31 that the Eucharistic 
Prayer in the proposed liturgy “is un- 
acceptable.” 


Argument about prayer 

The resolution censuring the proposed 
prayer was introduced by Dr. Theodore 
G. Tappert of the Philadelphia Seminary 
faculty. He said the prayer is not in con- 
formity with the Gospel as taught in the 
Lutheran Church. Its major emphasis is 
on what man does, not on what God does, 
said Dr. Tappert. 

“This prayer suggests the essentially 
pagan notion that man by means of his 
prayer must call God down to the altar,” 
said Dr. Tappert. 

Dr. Charles M. Cooper of the Philadel- 


phia Seminary faculty said the proposed — 


prayer pieces together phrases, lifted out 
of their context in earlier liturgies, which 
do not set forth the saving truth of the 
Gospel. 

He criticized the phrase, “O God, Mas- 
ter and Lover of Men,” from the Alex- 
andrine liturgy of St. Gregory. “There is 
a world of difference between an early 
Greek Christian speaking of God as the 
lover of men and what we Evangelical 
Lutherans believe concerning the holy 
and redeeming love of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” said 
Dr. Cooper. 

A phrase from the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer regarding “making a 
memorial,” said Dr. Cooper, is perfectly 
sound and innocent in its context, but in 
the proposed Eucharistic Prayer it sug- 
gests offering a sacrifice. 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff of THE LUTHERAN 
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staff said the proposed prayer is “a mu- 
seum piece, stuffy and filled with the 
odor of antiquity, not an expression of 
the living faith of this day.” He said it 
was heavy with words of Latin origin, 
and out of the tradition of good speech 
which has distinguished English liturgical 
expression. 


Defense of the prayer 

Dr. Luther D. Reed, chairman of the 
commission which prepared the proposed 
liturgy, said the 17 members of the com- 
mission were agreed on wanting a Euch- 
aristic Prayer. Their task, he said, called 
for special knowledge. 

Ten of them have been presidents or 
professors of theological seminaries. They 
“were not just an ordinary scrub team. 
They were a varsity.” He appealed to 
members of the Ministerium to favor the 
proposed prayer because of the eminence 
of its compilers. “Don’t believe we are 
going to lead you astray,” he said. ‘“Sup- 
port your leaders.” 

Dr. Reed said that many people think 
the present use of the Words of Institution 
in the Lutheran liturgy is “more Roman 
than the Roman Catholic” use. 

At present the Lutheran pastor says 
the words, “Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
night in which He was betrayed .. .” 
facing the altar, as he takes in his hand 
the paten containing the bread and the 
chalice containing the wine. Many wor- 
shipers get the idea that these words are 
a magic formula, said Dr. Reed. They 
think that “now it has happened. Some 
change has come about .. .” as Roman 
Catholics believe in a physical transub- 
stantiation, of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ. 

Dr. Reed explained that the Eucharistic 
Prayer could be revised, as proposed by 

the United Lutheran Church at its con- 
vention last October. He said he didn’t 
like the “Master and Lover of men” 


phrase himself. 

Dr. Henry H. Bagger of Lancaster, 
Pa., said that the impression of perform- 
ing a magical act in the consecration of 
the bread and wine is created by the 
rubrics which provide that the minister 
shall raise the paten and chalice from the 
altar at this point in the service. He said 
the rubrics for the proposed prayer are 
not changed, so that the same impression 
would still be created. 

Dr. Bagger said that the people of the 
church rather than the leaders should be 
considered in revision of the liturgy. “Our 
people will not find themselves edified to 
any advanced degree” by the proposed 
new prayer, he. said. 

Debate on the prayer was more than 
an hour in length. Although the vote was 
heavily one-sided, several hundred _ per- 
sons attending the session did not stand , 
for either side when the count was taken. 


Argument on communism 

Two of the most famous Protestant 
theologians of the world—Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner—didn’t agree on the proper 
attitude for Christians to take toward 
communism. 


BARTH, BRUNNER 
Disagree 
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Barth and Brunner are both Swiss, and 
both highly influential in Protestant think- 
ing all over the world. The Church must 
utter “a loud and unconditional No” to 
the Soviet way of life, said Dr. Brunner. 
“To follow the policy of appeasement is 
the way of death.” The Soviet state, he 
said, “is not merely the erection of an- 
other police state, but the elevation of the 
state above law.” 

“We should recognize that Soviet Rus- 
sia contains a constructive idea on a social 
plane,” said Dr. Barth. “Russian and 
Oriental communism openly proclaims 
itself atheistic,” acknowledged Dr. Barth, 
“but it has never committed the funda- 
mental sacrilege of National Socialism 
which presumed to replace the true Christ 
by a national Jesus.” 

It would be “to lose all good sense” to 
‘put Marxism and Joseph Stalin in the 
same class with the tricksters who ruled 
Hitler’s “Third Reich,” said Dr. Barth. 
The church must remain free to conciliate 
between the eastern and western nations 
of Europe, he said. “A free church is per- 
haps today the last chance for realizing 
a free Europe.” 


Court sustains priest 
By a five-to-four vote, the United States 


Supreme Court decided last month that a 
Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. Arthur 
W. Terminiello, has a right to free speech. 

Father Terminiello addressed a Chicago 
audience assembled by Gerald L. K. 
Smith and the Christian Veterans of 
America. He attacked “Queen Eleanor, 
Henry Adolph Wallace, Henry Morgen- 
thau, and Jews.” He spoke of “snakes,” 
“bedbugs,” and “slimy scum.” The priest 
had been convicted by a lower court of 
breach of peace by making a speech which 
“stirs the public to anger, invites dispute, 
brings about a condition of unrest, or 
creates a disturbance.” 


The Supreme Court overruled the ver- 
dict of the Illinois court. “A function of 
free speech under our system is to invite 
dispute,” said Justice William O. Douglas. 


Amish can stay out of school 

Compulsory school attendance cannot 
be enforced against Amish children, ruled 
Judge Norman T. Boose last month in a 
Somerset County (Pa.) court. The “Plain 
people” claim their religious convictions 
do not permit them to send children over 
15 years of age to a co-educational public 
high school. 

Some Amish parents have served jail 
sentences for defiance of the compulsory 
attendance law. “Enforcement of such a 
(school) law is an abridgement and in- 
fringement of their constitutional rights of 
liberty and conscience,” ruled Judge 
Boose. 

Amish people say that if their children 
go to school after they are 15 years old 
they may be corrupted by such practices 
as listening to radios, driving cars, wear- 
ing buttons on their coats instead of hooks 
and eyes, and abandoning the plain black 
costumes which are required by their 
religion. 


America in 1949 

People who are on vacation won’t have 
to dress up to go to church at Lakeland, 
Iowa. The Rev. W. Gordon Smedsrud, 
pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, will hold a service each Sunday 
at 9 A. M. in a near-by drive-in theater. 

Worshipers can stay in their cars. The 
service is piped through the sound system 
to receivers that are placed inside their 
automobiles. 


FIVE Boys in Washington, D. C., were 


arrested for car-looting last month. They 


were caught when one of them was found 
with a Bible in which was written the 
name of a man whose car had been 
looted. 
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Subsidy for Protestants 

BELGIUM HAS broken a long-time rule 
of educational procedure in her Congo 
colony. The home government has been 
accustomed to grant a subsidy for edu- 
cational purposes in the Congo to the Ro- 
man Church for the support of its mis- 
sion schools’ there. Lately Belgium de- 
cided to enlarge the subsidy and extend 
its use to American Protestant mission 
schools. : 

Belgian officials felt this would be bet- 
ter than to establish a government-run 
system for the natives. What the hierarchy 
at home thinks about it is not mentioned. 
However the missionary boards interested 
are hesitant to assume responsibility that 
may have secular and political implica- 
tions. 

Dr. Emory Ross, of the U.S. Foreign 
Missions Conference, states that “tradi- 
tional Protestant American opposition to 
government subsidies . . . did not appear 
practical in the Belgian Congo.” 


Nylons for Germans 

FEMININE VANITY has been the chief 
source of support for the Communist 
party in Western Germany since last 
June. Currency reform at that time cut 
off contributions from the Soviet Union, 
which would not agree to the monetary 
adjustments demanded by the western 
zones of occupation. 

Consequently the German Communists 
endeavored to finance their operations by 
smuggling nylon hose from the Russian 
zone, which produces 85 per cent of all 
the nylons manufactured in Germany. 
The women seem willing to pay the ex- 
orbitant prices exacted. Another major 
item in the smuggling operations prac- 
ticed by the Russians to bypass the west- 
ern embargo, consists of false teeth. 
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Nevertheless, the German Communists 
in these zones are steadily losing ground, 
which explains the eagerness of Russia 
to see the establishment of a “united” 
Germany along lines that will make the 
Communist way easier. 


Government gets the farms 

HUNGARY’S GOVERNMENT is intent upon 
changing its whole agricultural system. In 
the name of the common good it divided 
large estates into small farms for peasants. 
With this about completed, these small 
plots are being subjected to an intensive 
program of co-operation, a process made 
easier to put across because in the first 
division of the land the plots were made 
too small to support a peasant family in 
independence. Even then land appor- 
tioned was in several separated strips. 

As soon as the “co-operative” process 
is made workable by submission of the 
peasant farmers to its terms, the third and 
final step will be taken. Land which the 
peasants thought had been given to them 
will revert to the state as its natural pos- 
session, and the peasants will be serfs of 
those in power. The collectivization pro- 
gram follows closely the method which 
Russia imposed upon her peasant farmers, 
Kulaks, whom she eventually destroyed. 


Women are elected 

INDIA’S WOMEN are rejoicing in the po- 
litical indications that the days of their 
purdah-seclusion.from the affairs of the 
world are nearing an end. Their earlier 
tentative organization, due to the influ- 
,ence of Premier Nehru’s forceful sister 
and others like-minded, has gained con- 
fidence from the results of the recent local 
elections, in which they were allowed the 
tight to vote. 

Out of this primary political contest 
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the women have emerged with 32 of their 
number elected as presidents of village 
governments and over 700 as members 
of the village executive councils. With 
this for a start, the women of India are 
bound to press for a larger part in the 
conduct of their new nation’s affairs. 


Peace for Finland 

FINLAND’s FAGERHOLM government is 
rejoicing over a diplomatic victory. For 
a long time Finland’s premier, also leader 
of the Social Democrat Party, Karl- 
August Fagerholm, has been attacked by 
the national Communist Party. The home- 
product Communists received encourage- 
ment and support from the Russian press, 
particularly Jzvestia, Pravda, and the 
Leningrad papers. Premier Fagerholm 
finally entered into direct correspondence 
with Stalin, and eventually received warm 
and uncritical greetings from Stalin, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the “signing of 
the Finnish-Soviet friendship pact.” 

This has placed Fagerholm in tri- 
umphant possession of the home-front, 
and humiliated the local Communist 
party. For the present the skies are bright 
for Finland, but Sweden is inclined to 
claim some of the credit. She thinks her 
declination to enter the North Atlantic 
Pact was influential in causing a halt in a 
Soviet plan to occupy Finland. 


New use for gas 

NATURAL GAS in the Saudi-Arabian oil 
fields is to be put to work to a novel but 
desirable end. Heretofore this gas has 
been burned as a bothersome and unpleas- 
ant waste in a land lacking a variety of 
industries, and of a people who have no 
facilities to use the gas for light, and heat 
for cooking. But it is said to be capable 
of economically producing 800,000 tons 
of excellent fertilizer annually by a proc- 
ess of transmutation, and that production 
may even be increased sufficiently to close 
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the gap in the world’s need of fertilizer. 

No part of the world has greater need 
of this product than the overworked fields 
and the surrounding desert of that area. 
At this time of rapid developments in 
Saudi-Arabia and adjacent lands, the peo- 
ple are not only being made conscious of 
a need-for more food, but also of the 
possibilities of production in their area. 


Equal rights 

IN A RECENT turbulent session of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
held in Beirut, Syria, the chairman, color- 
ful feminist Minerva Bernardino of the 
Dominican Republic, worsted a mascu- 
line delegate from Ecuador in a discussion 
of the Status of Women. His arguments 
against the rights demanded for women 
being repeatedly demolished, the Ecua- 
dorean at last cried out in anger, “If you 
were not a woman, I would kill you!” 
Senora Bernardino promptly retorted, 
“Under the Charter we are discussing 
there can be no discrimination between — 
men and women. So, kill me!” 


Odds and ends 

CHINESE NATIONALIST delegates, re- 
turning from their fruitless errand to 
Peiping on behalf of peace, saw dozens 
of Russian officers in uniform at the 
Chinese Communist headquarters. . . . 
THE RAT HUNT staged by the U.S. military 
forces in Japan to protect the public 
health has been stymied by the widespread 
belief among the Japanese that rats in 
the home bring good luck.... A US. 
INVITATION to Ireland to join the North 
Atlantic Pact has been turned down. 
Even though it was baited with an offer 
of ECA funds, the Irish authorities de- 
clared they could not enter into any al- 
liance, military or otherwise, which in- 
cluded Britain so long as North Ireland 
remained in the jurisdiction of the British. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Tue 81st ConGREss is on the verge of 
accomplishing what the 79th and 80th 
failed to do, in pushing through both 
houses of Congress an adequate housing 
bill. Final passage in the House will be 
bitterly contested by the foes of public 
housing, with last-ditch resistance cli- 
maxing a five-year battle. Attempts to 
amend the bill to death will probably be 
in full swing by the time this is printed, 
but passage of the bill seems assured. 


Provisions 

THE TWO most controversial sections 
of the bill (H.R. 4009) are those provid- 
ing for slum clearance and low-cost pub- 
lic housing. About one-fifth of our city 
families are said to live in blighted areas. 
The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
one and a half billion dollars to be used 
in loans and grants to local communities 


_ for acquiring and clearing slum areas. 


These projects must provide for relocation 
of displaced families. 
The public housing section of the bill 


‘seeks to help those families who cannot 


afford decent housing at prevailing rents. 
The bill authorizes the construction of 
1,050,000 living units for low-cost rental. 
Federal aid up to $400 million per year 
may be given to localities, with the own- 
ership, construction, and operation of 
housing projects remaining in local hands. 

Both slum clearance and public housing 
are opposed by the real estate lobby and 
other powerful interests. They resist the 
entry of the federal government into the 
field of housing construction, and claim 
that private enterprise is able to meet the 
nation’s housing needs. 


Segregation issue 
ONE OF THE complicating factors in 


the Senate discussion on housing, which 
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HOUSING CLIMAX 


is sure to be brought into the House de- 
bate, is the question of racial segregation 
in public housing projects. An amend- 
ment was introduced prohibiting such seg- 
regation. This posed a sharp moral 
dilemma for those who are champions 
of civil rights as well as of adequate 
housing. 

The point was that many backers of 
the housing bill were men from the south- 
ern states: Passage of the segregation 
amendment would have forfeited their 
support of the bill as a whole, and the 
margin was so narrow that this would 
have meant defeat of the bill. Jt was 
charged that many of those who sup- 
ported the amendment did so, not out of 
concern for the welfare of Negro fam- 
ilies, but in order to block the housing 
bill. Putting in the nonsegregation provi- 
sion would have won no additional sup- 
port for the bill. 

Senators such as Paul Douglas and 
Hubert Humphrey accepted the dilemma 
squarely, and helped to defeat the amend- 
ment in order to pass the housing bill. 
They justified their action by the benefits 
which would come to some 300,000 Ne- 
gro families under the housing bill, which 
would otherwise be denied them. 


Religion in Congress 

SEVERAL proponents of the housing bill 
have stressed publicly the spiritual and 
moral basis of their concern for housing. 
Christ’s compassion for human need and 
the demands of the Christian ethic have 
invaded the halls of Congress as legis- 
lators have sought to focus the implica- 
tions of their personal faith on the com- 
plicated and pressing problems that con- 
front them. ; 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


THE “sTATE of the dominion” is good. 
No Canadian doubts that. And because 
it is good, the government feels that this 
would be a good time to ask to be re- 
elected. 

The Canadian Parliament is modeled 
on the British plan. The leader of the 
party having a majority in the House of 
Commons becomes the Prime Minister. 
He chooses his cabinet from among his 
followers who, like himself, must have 
been elected in their own constituencies. 
If at any time he fails to get a majority 
vote on any issue before the House, his 
government must resign. Then, either the 
leader of the opposition party takes over 
or Parliament is dissolved and an election 
takes place. 


THE PRESENT House was elected four 
years ago. Because the Liberals had a 
majority over all other parties combined, 
their position was secure. They could 
have remained in office for another year 
to complete the legal five-year limit. But 
something seems to have been telling them 
that today’s prosperity may be better than 
next year’s probabilities. So Canadians 
will go to the polls on the 27th of this 
month. ; 

There are no clear-cut issues at stake. 
The Liberals will go to the people on the 
basis of their record. The country is in 
good shape; income taxes have been re- 
duced considerably; the baby bonus has 
been extended; old-age pensions have 
been raised to $40 a month; and under 
the leadership of Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent, Canada became the first nation to 
ratify (by a unanimous vote) the Atlantic 
Pact. 


CHIEF OPPOSITION to the Liberals 
comes from the Progressive Conservative 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


party. Under the leadership of George A. 
Drew, former premier of Ontario, this 
party has made some gains in recent by- 


elections, and may be strong enough to 


push the Liberals out. One of its slogans 
is a homely but effective one: “It’s time 
for a change.” (The Liberals have been 
in office since 1935.) 

Third important party is the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, the so- 
cialist group, which has _ considerable 
strength in Ontario and the West. While 
admitting that it cannot hope to control 
Parliament, CCF leaders are predicting 
that it will be the official opposition party. 
If the race between the two major parties 
is close, the CCF will hold an important 
balance-of-power position. 


THERE ARE NO elections for the Senate. 
Its members are appointed for life, 
usually on retirement from active po- 
litical life in the House. Because it has 
not had the “power of the purse” (all 
money bills originate in the House), the 
Senate has declined in importance. Some 
have suggested, indeed, that the time has 
come for the abolition of that body. Since 
the power of appointment rests with the 
government (which uses it chiefly as a 
means of rewarding service to the party), 
such a suggestion has never been seriously 
considered. 

Historically, geographically, econom- 
ically; culturally, religiously, Canada 
could be divided into a number of sec- 
tions. But politically, in spite of its in- 
ternal diversities, it is more united than 
ever. That fact will be evident when, 
after June 27, it puts its national destiny 
into the hands of one man: either a Ro- 
man Catholic from rural French-Canada, 
or a pro-British Anglican from industrial 
Ontario. —NORMAN BERNER 
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CENTENNIAL SERVICE IN ST. MARK’s CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO 


California Synod Endorses West Coast Seminary 


By FRANK H. CLUTZ 


Beasom re-elected for five-year term as synod president. 


Membership of synod increased 20 per cent in one year 


A LUTHERAN theological seminary to 
be established in Berkeley, Calif., perhaps 


‘by September 1950, was planned by the 


California Synod at its convention May 
1-5. The Pacific Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church will unite in the project. 
All National Lutheran Council churches 
will be invited to co-operate with ULC 
synods in creating the new school. 

There has been no West Coast school 
of a ULC synod since the small Pacific 
Seminary at Seattle, Wash., was closed in 
1932. Establishment of the school in 
Berkeley was proposed by President 
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James P. Beasom of the California Synod 
at the 1948 convention. Funds for initial 
expenses of the new school are included 
in the Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal which is to be made next year. 

Dr. Beasom was re-elected president 
of the California Synod for a five-year 
term at the synodical convention held in 
St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco. The 
hundredth anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Church—oldest Lutheran church in the 
far west—was celebrated. 


IN OBSERVANCE of the centennial of 
Lutheranism in California the five Na- 
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tional Lutheran Council churches having 
district organizations in the far west held 
simultaneous conventions in San Fran- 
cisco in the first week of May. Besides 
the California Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the California District of 
the American Lutheran Church, Califor- 
nia Conference of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, Pacific District of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and Pacific 
District of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church were in session. 

Presidents of the five National Lu- 
theran Council churches were speakers 
at the San Francisco sessions. Three 
women’s organizations, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the ULC California 
Synod, the Pacific District Women’s Mis- 
sionary Federation of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the California 
Conference WMS of the Augustana 
Church, held conventions during the cen- 
tennial period. A total of more than 2,000 
delegates and visitors at all these simul- 
taneous conventions was present. 

“Uniting for Christ” was the theme of 
this unique experience in Lutheranism. 
Separate sessions were conducted by the 
individual groups in the mornings and 
afternoons. Four combined meetings 
were held. Two evening services were 
held in Grace Cathedral (Episcopal). Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. Sigfried 
Engstrom addressed the overflow congre- 
gation. 

Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, addressed a 
joint session in St. Mark’s Church on May 
5. He urged favorable action in a pro- 
gram to effect Lutheran unity. The as- 
sembly adopted resolutions to establish a 
study commission on ways and means of 
attaining unity. The commission is to re- 
port at the 1951 conventions of the par- 
ticipating bodies. The delegates declared 
themselves “ready to demonstrate on a 
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regional basis that Lutheran unity is pos- 
sible now.” 


Over 1,200 PERSONS attended an inter- 


Lutheran banquet. Dr. Morris Wee, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the division of stu- 
dent service of the National Lutheran 
Council, spoke on “Day of Destiny.” Dr. 
Harold L. Yochum, president of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, acted as 
toastmaster. 

At the centennial service in St. Mark’s 
Church (Dr. J. George Dorn pastor) on 
May 1, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry preached 
the anniversary sermon. St. Mark’s 
Church was the first Lutheran congrega- 
tion organized west of the Rockies. The 
California Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church, organized in 1891, has 66 con- 
gregations and more than 30,000 mem- 


bers. It has extended its work into Ari- 


zona, Nevada, and Hawaii. 

Convention chaplain was the Rev. 
Robert S. Romeis, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Sacramento, Calif. 

Eleven pastors had come to the terri- 
tory of the California Synod since the last 
convention: Vlad P. Benko, W. H. 
Blough, Howard A. Lenhardt, George L. 
Ulrich, Frank H. Clutz, J. Fellner, 
Thomas J. Daly, J. Wm. Bowman, Albert 
Shandrick, Robert Wheatley, and Paul 
C. Wharton. 

Officers of the synod in addition to 
President Beasom were re-elected as fol- 
lows: the Rev. Paul H. Wolpert, secre- 
tary; Mr. Carl A. Bell, treasurer; the Rev. 
Henry Scherer, statistician; the Rev. John 
Hoick, archivist. 


MEMBERSHIP increases were reported 
by the statistician. Baptized membership 
grew 19.88 per cent to reach 28,131. Con- 
firmed membership grew 8.74 per cent to 
a total of 19,349. Communing member- 
ship increased 6.85 per cent to make a 
total of 13,436. 
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DECORATED 
Presidents Fry and Beasom get Hawaiian leis from Pastor and Mrs. E. Edward Hamme 


of the Lutheran Church of Honolulu. 


The Honolulu and Lihue congregations in 


Hawaii are members of the California Synod 


The synod adopted a plan for the dis- 
tribution of THE LUTHERAN to every home 
in every congregation. The plan is to be 
in operation from June 4 to Oct. 31. 
Funds for the subscriptions may be ob- 
tained by individual subscription or 
through the congregational budget. It was 


‘decided that each pastor appoint a local 


chairman and committee to work with the 
synodical committee for the circulation 
of THE LUTHERAN. 

Congregations received into the synod 
during this year are: the Church in the 
Foothills, La Canada (the Rev. J. P. 
Stump pastor); Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Las Vegas, Nev. (the Rev. Thomas 
J. Daly pastor); St. Mark’s Church, San 
Fernando (the Rev. Homer Berner, mis- 
sionary pastor); Church of the Epiphany, 
Ashland ‘(the Rev. Franklin Swanson, 
missionary pastor; Trinity Church, Man- 
hattan Beach (the Rev. George Ulrich, 
missionary pastor); St. James’ Church, 
Redding (the Rev. Paul Gerberding, mis- 
sionary pastor); Our Saviour’s Church, 
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Alhambra (the Rev. Walter M. Stuhr, 
missionary pastor). 

The synod pledged its full co-operation 
in the Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal. The following allocations were 
accepted: Pacific Seminary, $68,000; 
Midland College, $2,500; and the Special 
Aid Fund, $3,000. 

The budget for 1949 totals $135,734, 
which includes the double apportionment 
of. $36,322 for the ULCA, $12,600 for 
synodical missions, and the Lutheran 
World Action quota of $22,000. 

Elections to the various boards resulted 
as follows: Executive Committee, Leo 
Johnston, Fritz Noel, Fritz Bowman, the 
Rev. Charles Miley, the Rev. H. Paul 
Romeis, Frants Jensen; Board of Di- 
rectors of the California Lutheran Home. 
the Rev. James P. Beasom, the Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Spirer, the Rev. J. Benner 
Weaver; Board of Directors of the Pacific 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Dr. J. 
George Dorn, the Rey. H. C. Lindsay, 
the Rev. Carl V. Tambert. 
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$109,000 CHEY Goal is Accepted in Indiana 


By ROBERT H. HEINE 


Evansville Sessions so Harmonious That Convention 


Business Transacted Four Hours Ahead of Schedule 


RE-ELECTION of officers, adoption of a 
$140,770 budget, and the increasing of 
per capita benevolence apportionment 
from $6.50 to $8.50 highlighted the ses- 
sions of the 101st annual convention of 
the Indiana Synod last month. 

Delegates meeting in St. Mark’s 
Church, Evansville, May 9-11 accepted a 
$109,000 quota as synod’s share of the 
Christian Higher Education Year appeal, 
empowered the executive board to select a 
director and appoint the necessary com- 
mittees. 

All sessions were harmonious in spirit, 
so much so that the convention was ad- 
journed four hours ahead of schedule. 

Re-elected to office were Dr. F. M. 
Hanes, president; Dr. A. H. Keck, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, vice president; 
Dr. G. C. Goering, of St. Luke’s Church, 
Logansport, secretary; and J. F. Holaday, 
of Richmond, treasurer. 

Dr. C. A. Linn, president of the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod, represented the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
Everett G. Mitchell, master of ceremonies 
on NBC’s National Farm and Home 
Hour, and prominent Midwest Lutheran 
layman, was the fellowship banquet 
speaker. 

Richard C. Recher, graduate of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, O., 
was ordained at an evening session, his 
father, the Rev. Paul S. Recher, of Holy 
Trinity Church, New Castle, preaching 
the sermon. 

“While realizing your own unworthi- 
ness,” Pastor Recher admonished the 
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young ordinand, “yet, with the help of 
God you need have no fear in accepting 
this office. God does not expect. the im- 
possible from you; He will do the im- 
possible things which must be done in 
saving the world. He has given to you 


F. M. HANES 
Re-elected president 


the qualifications of the ministry and has 
only asked that you be a good steward 
of those qualifications. 

“While the effectiveness of the Word 
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of God and the saving power of the sac- 
raments do not depend upon the minister, 
yet he must preach the Word and ad- 
minister those sacraments if their saving 
power is to be given to man. It is a holy 


. ministry, though the holiness is not from 


the minister; for God is in the minister- 
ing. It is His message of reconciliation. 
It is God who provides the holiness of the 
ministry into which office you are now 
entering.” 

Other business included election of pas- 
tors and laymen to synodical and college 
boards. They include: 

Executive Board—Pastors D. A. Fles- 
ner, Valparaiso, and A. V. Hess, Ander- 
son, and R. F. Obermeyer, Kokomo. 

Wittenberg College B o ar d—Pastors 


D. E. Elder, Indianapolis, and A. K. 
Trout, Auburn, J. W. Bader, Indian- 
apolis, and E. L. Heckathorn, Logansport. 

Board of Home Missions—C. L. 
Schust, Ft. Wayne, and William Knann- 
lein, Indianapolis. 

Board of Ministerial Education—Pas- 
tors W. L. Pifer, Indianapolis, and J. L. 
Seng, Ft. Wayne; R. S. Hunt, Portland. 

Oesterlen Home Board—the Rev. W. 
C. Butt, Corydon, and Mrs. A. H. Keck, 
Richmond. 

Chicago Seminary Board—the Rev. 
Paul H. Krauss, Ft. Wayne. 

Summer School Board—the Rev. W. E. 
Allen, Mishawaka. 

Mulberry Home Board—the Rev. W. J. 
Butt, Mulberry. 


Michigan Synod Accepts $48,000 CHEY Goal 


By WALTER M. BRANDT 


Vernon E. Kotter is re-elected president. 1948 offerings averaged $48 per 


member. One congregation produces five candidates for the ministry 


WITHOUT ANY dissenting votes the 
Michigan Synod gave its approval to 
plans for the Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal scheduled in ‘the United Lu- 
theran Church in 1950. Quota for the 
Michigan Synod, which met May 9-11 in 
St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, is $48,000. ~ 

“The Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal is an effort not only to secure 
money but for education,” explained Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss. “It is a task of the 
whole ULC, church-controlled education 
being the church’s most effective weapon. 
The appeal will bring home to our people 
the place and purpose of Christian edu- 
cation.” 

Ordination of William D. Schaffer took 
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place in his home church, Reformation, 
Detroit. Dr. Calvin F. Stickles, his pastor, 
preached the ordination sermon. Mr. 
Schaffer jis the second son of this congre- 
gation to be ordained, the first being the 
Rev. Carveth P. Mitchell, pastor of First 
Church, Mansfield, O. Three others from 
this congregation are in preparation for 
the ministry—Andrew B. Ellis and Ed- 
ward L. Gard, at Hamma, and Matthew 
L. Winters, at Wittenberg. 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING, not much 
change from last year’s membership was 
reported. In finances there were con- 
tinued increases. Each confirmed mem- 
ber of synod contributed an average of 
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$39.09 for congregational expenses and 
$8.95 for all benevolences. 


Dr. G. Morris SMitH, ULCA repre- 
sentative, addressed the synod at two ses- 
sions. He reminded the convention that 
underlying all of the church’s work is the 
work of the stewardship department, 
pointing out that in the last year some 
$3,660,000 was raised for apportioned 
benevolence—the largest sum in 30 years. 

Other convention speakers were Dr. W. 
Carl Satre, of Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, on behalf of cHEy; the Rev. John 
M. Warnes, of Oesterlen Home, Spring- 
field, O.; Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Wittenberg 
College; Dr. E. E. Flack, Hamma Divinity 
School; Dr. Armin G. Weng, Chicago 
Seminary, Maywood; the Rev. Ross Hidy 
of the NLC resettlement staff; Dr. George 
Federer, associate secretary of Svan- 
gelische Hilfswerk, Germany; the Rev. 
Harry Wolf, Lutheran Charities, Detroit; 
Mr. Cairus Bongarzone, circulation de- 
partment of THE LUTHERAN; Mrs. G. L. 
Hughes, president of synod’s WMS, De- 
troit; Mr. Charles Haulman, Jr., repre- 
sentative of the American Bible Society, 
Detroit; the Rev. Henry O. Yoder, NLC 
pastor for Lutheran students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and the Rev. J. Earl 
Spaid, Detroit, synod’s “Mission De- 
veloper.” 

The Rev. Vernon E. Kotter, synod 
president, gave the Communion sermon. 
Other convention preachers were the Rev. 
David T. E. Holland, Detroit; the Rev. 
A. E. Wulf, Kalamazoo; the Rev. Martin 
J. Zulauf, Detroit; the Rev. A. G. Belles, 
Detroit; and the Rev. Clarence M. Alex- 
ander, Hillsdale. 

Advent Church, synod’s youngest mis- 
sion, was received into membership, to- 
gether with its first pastor, the newly or- 
dained William D. Schaffer. Other pas- 
tors added to the roll of synod are: the 
Rev. Everett Bunck, Immanuel, Jackson, 


Dr. W. CARL SATRE 
Toledo pastor, appointed CHEY director 
for the Central States, tells Michigan 
Synod about the 1950 appeal. Dr. Satre 
is pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, O. 


and the Rev. Dean E. Tyson, assistant 
pastor, Hope, Detroit. 

Synod’s Gunn Lake Summer Camp 
schedule was announced as follows: Week 
of July 10—Junior Camp (ages 9, 10, 
11), the Rev. Walter Koepf; Dearborn, 
dean; week of July 17—Intermediate 
Camp (ages 12, 13, 14), the Rev. Good- 
win T. Olson, Detroit, dean; and week of 
July 24—Young People and Adults 
Camp, the Rev. Alfred G. Belles, Detroit, 
dean. 

All officers of synod were re-elected: 
President, the Rev. Vernon E. Kotter, 
Monroe; vice president, the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph J. White, Grand Rapids; secretary, 
the Rev. Clarence M. Alexander, Hills- 
dale; treasurer, Mr. Kenneth W. Johnson, 
Kalamazoo; statistician, the Rev. Louis 
F. Gunderman, Flint. Lay representatives 
on synod’s Executive Committee are: 
Clem Block, Grand Rapids, and R. J. 
Kalbfleisch, Detroit. 
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Pacific Synod Names Full-time President 


By PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


Delegates Name Steinhoff, Receive Two New Congregations, 


Approve Budget and Constitution for Pacific Seminary 


THE Rev. LAWRENCE H. STEINHOFF 
became the first full-time president of the 
Pacific Synod during séssions of the 49th 
annual convention held May 9-12 in Trin- 
ity Church, Everett, Wash. During the 
past two years, he has served in that 
capacity on a part-time basis. 

The action came as a result of synod’s 
inserting of provisions for a full-time pres- 
ident in the synodical constitution several 
years ago. At that time, the need for such 
an officer was felt in view of the rapid 
expansion of the missionary endeavor of 
the church in the Pacific Northwest. 

Taking cognizance of the selection of 
President Steinhoff as cHEY director on 
the West Coast by the ULCA Board of 
Education, delegates granted the new 
president a leave of absence of three- 

‘fourths of the time during the eight- 
month period of CHEY activity. 

The executive committee announced it 
has requested the ULCA Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to call two full-time mission 
developers to work on synod territory at 
the expense of the Board. 


Two MISSION congregations—F aith 
Church, Everett, Wash., and Gloria Dei, 
of Kelso, Wash.—were received. These 
churches were developed by Board Mis- 
sionaries Herbert Neve and M. Roderick 
Anderson, respectively. 

Following up action of the special con- 
vention of synod last fall, when approval 
was granted for founding of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary in co-operation 
with the California Synod, delegates ap- 
proved the constitution and initial budget 
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PRESIDENT LAWRENCE H. STEINHOFF 
Besides becoming full-time executive of 
the synod,. President Steinhoff will be 
CHEY director of the western states 


for the institution to be located at Berk- 
eley, Calif. 

With sentiment appearing to favor cau- 
tion, lest the seminary be put into opera- 
tion prematurely, a recommendation was 
adopted setting the opening date for not 
earlier than September 1950. 

Several laymen proposed a resolution, 
which was passed, asking the aid of the 
ULCA Board of Education in seeking and 
enlisting the co-operation of other Lu- 
theran bodies in establishing the new 
seminary. 4 

An initial investment of $100,000 in 
the seminary will be shared equally by the 
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DELEGATES 
Pacific Synod churches are in Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, and Alaska 


participating synods, delegates decided. 
Pacific’s share will come partly from the 
CHEY campaign, partly from the Semi- 
nary Fund acquired through the sale of 
the old Pacific Seminary located in 
Seattle. 

These latter funds were turned over to 
the synod at the dissolution of the former 
Pacific Seminary Board, and have been 
used since by synod in supporting, on an 
emergency aid basis, the home mission 
development program. Temporary loans 
have been granted at various times to en- 
able new missions to make temporary 
financial arrangements while awaiting 
completion of negotiations with the Board 
of American Missions. 

A $47,900 budget was approved for 
1950, an increase of $5,600 over the cur- 
rent budget, and included $22,465 ap- 
portionment for the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Highlight of the convention was the 
presence of ULCA President Franklin 
Clark Fry, who spoke on cHEY, Lutheran 
World Action, and other matters. During 
a one-hour discussion period led by Dr. 
Fry, developments in Lutheran unity and 
‘the World Council of Churches dom- 
inated the interest. While in the city, Dr. 
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Fry addressed an all-Lutheran rally at 
Our Saviour’s Church (ELC). 


PASTORS RECEIVED into synod this year 
included: Joseph Deibert, St. Paul's 
Church, Spokane, Wash.; James D. Reid, 
Messiah Church, Bremerton, Wash.; Har- 
vey C. Coovert, Christ Church, Portland, 
Ore.; and Charles A. Epple, United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. At their own re- 
quest, both the Finnish Church, Van- 
couver, B. C., and its pastor, the Rev. 
Emmanuel Sneliman, were dismissed 
from the synodical rolls. 

Other officers elected at the business 
sessions included: the Rev. Walter IL Eck, 
re-elected to his 33d term as secretary; 
Gill Nordling, re-elected to a second term 
as treasurer; and the Rev. Theodore A. 
Jansen, returned to the post of statistician. 

Addressing an all-city Lutheran rally in 
Everett during the convention period, Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry said the two essen- 
tials for every Christian are worship and 
evangelism. Evangelism, he said, requires 
a technique (prospects regarding which 
Lutherans have too greatly narrowed their 
field), workers (who should include 
everybody). and the time element—which 
is NOW. 
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Texas Synod Will Continue Double Goal 


By JAMES F. VORKOPER 


CHEY carries unanimously for $33,000 quota 


THe Texas SyNop at its convention in 
Houston last month agreed to keep its 
1949 apportionment at the 200 per cent 
level established in 1948. This double 
apportionment is intended to provide the 
full amount requested this year by the 
United Lutheran Church and also to 
finance a new mission program of the 
Texas Synod. 

Total benevolence objective appor- 
tioned to the congregations will be 
$34,306, of which $14,305 is intended as 
the 100 per cent payment of the ULC ap- 
portionment, $20,271 for the Texas 
Synod, and $6,000 for the home mission 
loan fund. 

The state Brotherhood, the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the Luther League 
will be urged, in the various congrega- 
tions, to promote the full payment of ap- 
portionment, rather than have several in- 
dividual drives for mission funds. The 
‘Texas Synod Brotherhood now has a 
fund started. These loan funds are meant 
to supplement the loans from the Board 
of American Missions. It was also voted 
that the present loans to synodical con- 
gregations (from synod), when repaid, 
would flow into this new fund. 

For 1950 the apportionment will be 
$42,000. 

Dr. Gould Wickey of the ULC Board 
of Education explained the program of 
Higher Education for Texas and the 
ULCA. CHEY carried without a dissent- 
ing vote and all were satisfied with the 
present arrangement with the Texas Lu- 
theran College, ALC, Seguin, Texas, in 
which the Texas Synod, ULCA, will co- 
operate in the future. 
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CHEY wit Have the Rev. William J. 
Hoebel as general chairman, Mr. E. H. 
Blum, also of Dallas, as co-chairman, and 
the Rev. F. E. Eilers, Schulenburg, as 
executive secretary. Goal: over $33,000. 


Dr. Lewis P. SPEAKER 
Texas Synod president 


The Texas Synod will send students 
from its congregation to Texas Lutheran 
College, supply two members to the Board 
of Regents, and otherwise promote the 
local school among the members of synod. 
After CHEY is finished, the synod will more 
directly aid in the financing of the college. 

Two ordinations were authorized. Mr. 
Frank Barcus, recently graduated from 
Chicago Seminary, will be ordained in his 
home church, Grace Church, Houston, 
on June 19. Dr. J. Bennetch, of Dallas, 
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will be ordained by the synod when he 
receives a call from a congregation. Dr. 
Bennetch has been teaching in an inter- 
denominational seminary at Dallas, Tex., 
for 10 years. He is a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg College. 

A strengthened executive committee 
will direct the affairs of synod. The for- 
mer home mission committee is merged 
with the executive committee and from 
this committee a sub-committee on mis- 
sions and another on finance will study 
local home mission problems. 


Dr. KARL W. KiNnarp, president of the 
South Carolina Synod, was the ULCA 
representative. He spoke of the disciple- 
ship of men, of mind and heart, of mercy, 
and of means, thus weaving in the various 
phases of the scope of activity of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. Frank Brown presented the 
cause of Lutheran World Action, the DPs, 
and crop. Dr. Wm. Kraushaar, pres- 
ident of Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
spoke on behalf of his institution and the 
increasing co-operation with the Texas 
Synod. Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., de- 
scribed the plans and dreams of that 
western college 

THE Rev. Mitton G. Moore, pastor 
of the Trinity Lutheran Home, Round 
Rock, reported that 27 old people and 60 
children were being cared for by the 
Texas Lutheran Welfare Society, about 
12 were cared for in the home and the 
rest in foster homes. Texas Lutheran 
Welfare also cares for DPs, broken 
homes, unmarried mothers as they may 
come to their attention. 

The Rey. A. A. Hahn, Cuero, served as 
chaplain of synod. 

The Texas Lutheran, synodical paper, 
usually dies each year and some noble 
friend rises to its rescue. The recommen- 
dation of the executive committee was 
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that it be discontinued, but this was re- 
ferred to a committee which recom- 
mended the Texas Lutheran be published 
in smaller format, so it can be inserted in 
the weekly bulletins of the various con- 
gregations or mailed to the homes of the 
members. The 4,000 copies of the Texas 
Lutheran are distributed free to the fam- 
ilies of synod, through each congregation. 

Our newest pastor, the Rev. Frank R. 
Wagner, formerly of Phillips, Wis., ar- 
rived at synod on his -way to the newly 
formed Ander-Schroeder-Kilgore parish. 

Under the new constitution Dr. Lewis 
P. Speaker was re-elected for a three- 
year term as president of the synod. A 
resolution from the state Brotherhood for 
a full-time president of synod was re- 
ferred to the executive committee for 
study. The Rev. A. A. Hahn is the new 
vice president. Re-elected were the Rev. 
Louis H. de Freese as secretary and Mr. 
August Meister, statistician. Mr. Joe 
Pannen of Cuero will serve as archivist. 
Re-elected: Mr. C. H. Warner, treasurer. 

On the enlarged Executive Committee 
are Pastors Paul Bechter, Wm. J. Hoebel, 
John M. Schedler; laymen: Messrs. C. E. 
Broden, Harlingen; T. T. Teel, Dallas; and 
H. T. Pitts, San Antonio. 

Student work in Texas University is 
being conducted by Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, 
who aids in serving some 500 or more 
NLC students in that (18,000 students) 
university. 

The first deaconess from the Texas 
Synod was inducted (and synod wired 
words of congratulations to her on May 
12, the day of her accepting the vows of 
her profession): Sister Bernice Pantel of 
Martin Luther Church, Colettoville, Tex. 

The Rev. N. H. Kern, director of the 
Bible Camp, reported that summer ses- 
sions will be held at Camp Capers, 
Waring, Texas, about 40 miles northwest 
of San Antonio. 
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The Door was Shut in his Face 


By HARRY J. KREIDER 


Mr. Gutwasser, the first Lutheran pastor to come to New York, was not 


permitted to preach. Eventually he was shipped back home to Holland 


WHEN THE LUTHERANS in New Nether- 
land (now New York State) organized 
into a congregation 300 years ago, they 
found only harsh opposition from the au- 
thorities. When they held some services 
in their homes, conducted by laymen, 
several of their leaders were arrested and 
fined. Then a stiff law was passed threat- 
ening with heavy fines everyone who 
would conduct or attend further services. 

The Lutherans were up against it as to 
what to do next. So Paulus Schrick, their 
ablest leader, went to the Netherlands 
again, to consult with the Consistory of 
the Lutheran Church in Amsterdam. The 
Consistory members had interviewed 
some of the Holland government officials. 
They had been told “privately” that if a 
Lutheran pastor were sent to the colony, 
the officials there would undoubtedly let 
him conduct his work without interfer- 
ence. 

Schrick on his own account also picked 
up some good news. In Amsterdam he 
learned that a young theological student 
by the name of Johannes Ernestus Gut- 
wasser was visiting his brother in the city, 
and that he was willing to go to New 
Netherland. — 

So, when Schrick met with the Lu- 
theran Consistory, it did not take long to 
decide upon issuing a call to Gutwasser 
to become pastor of the Lutheran con- 
grégation in New Netherland upon his or- 
dination. 


GUTWASSER PROMPTLY accepted the 
call, and on Tuesday morning, April 10, 
1657, he presented himself before the 
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ministers of the old Lutheran Church in 
Amsterdam, to be ordained according to 
the “Order which is used at the Admis- 
sion and Consecration of Pastors” in the 
“Christian Congregations Adhering to the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession in these 
Netherlands.” The little congregation 
present consisted of a few relatives and 
friends, particularly his brother and 
Paulus Schrick. 

One of the ministers began the stately 
service with an exhortation and prayer, 
and called upon the young candidate to 
“give heed to certain precepts from the 
Word of God.” The Scripture readings 
were then summarized, concluding with 
an awesome injunction: “You are to be 
found faithful, for if you become slothful 
or unfaithful in the work of the Lord, the 
curse shall overtake you.” 

Then, “before the face of God,” the 
candidate made his solemn declarations 
as to his faith and life, as well as to his 
intentions in assuming the office of pastor. 
Again there was that gripping awesome- 
ness, as the concluding question was put: 

“Finally, I ask you, have you made 
your answers to the present proposed 
questions thoughtfully, uprightly and 
without dissimulation, remembering that 
God, by whom this congregation is com- 
mended to you, is himself present, that 
He hears your affirmations. and prom- 
ises, fathoms your heart and soul, and is 
a stern Judge against all falsehood and 
deceitfulness?” 


AFTER A BRIEF explanation of the “lay- 
ing on of hands,” the young candidate 
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was solemnly “admitted and consecrated” 
to his holy office, and a beautiful prayer 
was offered on his behalf: 

“O Father of Light! from whom 
cometh every good and every perfect gift, 
with whom is no variation of light and 
darkness: most heartily we beseech Thee, 
on behalf of our brother here present, 
whom Thou hast guided by Thy counsel 
and set apart and called to the Office of 
the Ministry, and upon whom Thou hast 
laid the burden of the same: guide him 
by Thy mighty hand, and strengthen and 
preserve him in all the ministrations of his 
office, to the greater glory of Thy Name, 
to the extension of Thy Church, and to 
the salvation of many people, through 
Jesus Christ, Thine only begotten Son, our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Then, with the solemn benediction, 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee,” the 
glorious service became a memory. It 
was doubtless a blessing that the young 
pastor did not know that the glory of his 
hour was not unlike that of his Master 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, for he 
too was soon to walk up to a cross, and 
it was to be a bitter one. 


GUTWASSER SAILED for New Nether- 
land immediately after his ordination, and 
arrived in Manhattan on July 6, 1657, “to 
the great joy of the Lutherans, but to the 
special displeasure and uneasiness of the 
Reformed congregation.” Then things 
happened. And fast. 

Gutwasser was immediately summoned 
before the colonial officials, and ordered 
“not to hold any meetings, or to perform 
any manner of religious services, whether 
by preaching or by administering the sac- 
raments” while he was in the colony. That 
would not be long, for he was asked to 
take the first ship back to Holland. 

Gutwasser scrupulously obeyed every 
injunction, except the “request” to leave 
on the next ship. But the intolerant of- 
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PasTOR PAULUS CORDES 
He was senior pastor of the Old Lutheran 
Church in Amsterdam when Gutwasser 
was ordained 


ficials overlooked nothing, and finding 
Gutwasser still around, bluntly ordered 
him to leave at once. This,:they piously 
added, was “necessary for the glory of 
God.” 

The Lutherans, however, were not 
taking the easy way out by telling Gut- 
wasser to return to Holland because they 
were helpless. They felt that the glory of 
God might still be advanced without de- 
porting their pastor. Whereupon Gut- 
wasser disappeared from sight, and 
shortly afterward his bedding and books 
disappeared also. Nor did he get away 
any too quickly, for he was only a step 
ahead of the sheriff who had been sent out 
to arrest him. 


+ 


GUTWASSER HAD DISAPPEARED to the 
home of a member of the Lutheran con- 
gregation, living on Newton Creek, Long 
Island. There he remained for about a 
year, safe from physical harm, but des- 
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perately unhappy, as his letters disclose 
because he could do so little in his min- 
istry. About all he could accomplish was 
to hold some services, in “isolated hiding 
places” and “under the blue sky of 
heaven,” but even these were stopped “by 
many arrests.” 

Then Gutwasser became ill. When his 
friends besought Governor Stuyvesant to 
permit him to be taken to Manhattan for 
treatment, his days in the colony were 
numbered. Upon his arrival in Manhattan 
he was “arrested in his own house and 
placed in the custody of court messengers 
and soldiers.” By the spring of 1659 he 
had recovered from his illness, and about 
the middle of May he was shipped off to 
Holland to “the great sorrow, distress and 
sadness of many anxious hearts and souls 
here.” 


IT was Just a little more than two 
years after his arrival in Manhattan when 
Gutwasser appeared again before the Lu- 
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theran Consistory in Amsterdam. How 
different the scenes! Two years previously 
he had looked forward eagerly, with his 
newly acquired ordination, to serve in 
far-off New Netherland. Now he was a 
broken man, looking back upon two years 
of horrid memories of man’s inhumanity 
to man, and reporting dejectedly that his 
mission was a dismal failure. 

The deportation of Gutwasser finally 
crushed the Lutherans. There was noth- 
ing further that they could do. Nor did 
the officials let up in making life miser- 
able for them. Several years afterward, a 
newly arrived resident in Manhattan was 
amazed to note that the Lutherans “dare 
not come together here and offer any sign 
of devotion, for fear of being betrayed.” 
[The Lutherans’ dark days were soon to be over, 
when the English took the colony from the Dutch. 
A final article, to appear soon in “The Lu- 
theran," will tell about attaining the religious 
freedom so long fought for, and the first com- 
munion service held in New York.] 


No Easy Jos 


“T wILL MAKE you fishers of men,” said 
Jesus to his disciples. Perhaps as we read 
those words we picture a disciple beside a 
shady trout stream, skillfully casting a silk 
fly line with a six-ounce rod as he enjoys 
a morning’s relaxation. And we imagine 
that Jesus is calling men to do something 
similarly pleasant in the realm of catching 
men for the kingdom. 

But as one turns to the Greek New 
Testament he finds the word Jesus used for 
“fishers” is the word which means “sea- 


“men.” It means a fisherman who did his 


fishing on the sea. Such fishing included 
the hard labor of rowing the boat when 
adverse winds prevented the use of sails. 
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There was the exhausting task of casting 
out the large, water-soaked net and draw- 
ing it in, again and again, all night long. 
Such fishermen often were caught in sud- 
den and violent storms that brought peril 
and possible death. 

As we hear the urgent call this year to 
enroll in the church’s evangelistic program, 
let us realize that to be fishers of men will 
take all the energy, hardihood, and courage 
that we possess. It is work for men of stout 
hearts. If we will follow Jesus he will fit 
us to do that kind of work. Following him 
prepares us for the work. “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 

Rotanp G. Bortz 
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SO DEEP THE HURT 
By WILMA SELL THOMPSON 


A woman remembers the day long ago when she wouldn't walk with Willie 


THE GREAT Day arrived at last. It was 
not the day of graduation. That was still 
three days off. It was the first day of re- 
hearsal, when we found out who would 
be partners. 

For weeks we girls had discussed this 
momentous event, weeks of elation, mixed 
with moments of low despair. At school 
little groups of girls were seen whispering 
and giggling, heads together, or two 
walked arm-in-arm, talking confidentially. 
The topic of conversation was always: 
“Would he pick me for his partner?” 

Why this certain day had loomed so 
important in my life, I cannot imagine 
now. But looking back on it, years later, 
I can still feel the thrill of anticipation 
when the girls were herded into a long 
line, the boys in another, and the pairing 
off began. 

Those envied couples who were “going 
steady” were first to be eliminated, sitting 
down importantly together with a posses- 
sive air. The “popular” girls came next, 
being picked out from the line of waiting 
maidens like flowers picked from a garden 
for artistic arrangements—only the best 
and loveliest were chosen first. 

The rest of us were getting worried. 
I tried not to look too eager. What if no 
one chose me? What if I had to walk 
with a girl, because no boy wanted me? 
I knew I was not pretty. My face was 
sallow and pale, my hair stringy and un- 
attractive, and worst of-all, I wore glasses! 


AS THE LINE of boys passed by, and my 
companions were chosen, one by one, I 
began to feel panicky. I felt the fixed 
smile tighten around my mouth, and cold 
perspiration broke out under my arms. 
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Then suddenly I was saved. A boy had 
stopped! 

Willie Lee was Chinese, the only one in 
that large graduating class of 449 high 
school students. He was small and polite, 
the son of an herb doctor. I had felt 
sorry for him and been friendly when- 
ever we had met in any of our classes. 
Now he bowed a stiff little bow and asked 
politely, “Will you walk with me?” 

I didn’t know what to do. In bewilder- 
ment I let him guide me to a seat among 
the couples, his face beaming with pride, 
his smile showing large protruding teeth. 
As for me, I felt only a great confusion. 
The important event had happened—it 
was all over. And it had not been at all 
as I had imagined so many times. 

This graduation was the biggest thing 
that was happening to me. And my part- 
ner, the one to share my. happiness, walk 
with me down the aisle and up the steps 
of the platform to receive our diplomas, 
in front of thousands of people, turned 
out to be just little Willie Lee. 

Willie was awfully nice, but . . . well, 
he was Chinese. I looked at him sitting 
there beside me, still smiling happily, 
and I thought only how little and ugly he 
looked. What fun the other girls would 
make of me when they saw the two of us 
walk down the aisle together! No, I 
simply could not do it. This was too im- 
portant to me. I didn’t want to hurt his 
feelings, but I had to let him know. 


“I’M sorry, Willie,” I talked fast and 
tried to sound convincing. “I forgot that 
I promised Doris I would walk with her. 
I see she’s still over there in the line. 
If you’d like to walk with someone else 
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that would be all right with me. Thanks 
anyway.” 

I have never forgotten the look that 
came over his face then, his smile sud- 
denly gone. He was still polite as he rose 
to let me pass, and I had a guilty feeling 
as I hurried back to the girls’ line, almost 
depleted now. I did not know if anyone 
had noticed what I did, but I was too 
relieved to care. I wouldn’t have to walk 
with Willie after all! 

The last of the line of girls were un- 
ceremoniously coupled off with the last of 
the line of boys, and I found myself walk- 
ing with a boy I did not know. He was 
rather short and fat, with red hair and 
freckles. Certainly this was no dashing 
hero. He was not even good looking, but 
I consoled myself by thinking he was sort 
of cute, and he was friendly and fun. 

Yet the day was utterly spoiled for me. 
I kept thinking of Willie Lee, and noticed 
with shame that he had been partnered off 
at the last with another boy. 
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I DID NOT KNOW THEN, in my selfish 
thoughtlessness, that little Willie Lee, the 
Chinese herbalist’s son, had given me the 
greatest compliment of my life when he 
chose me to walk with him in graduation. 
He did not choose me because of my 
looks, or for my popularity, but because 
he felt I was the one out of all those 


‘girls in that big auditorium that he had 


courage to ask. 

I alone would not think him inferior 
because he was of another race. He felt 
that I would understand him. I had al- 
ways been friendly and kind. Therefore 
I must have brotherly love for all people, 
Chinese too. It was a beautiful compli- 
ment. Instead of thanking him from the 
bottom of my selfish little heart, I turned 
on him and figuratively slapped his face. 
No, the hurt was deeper than that, so deep 
down inside that he would not show me 
that he cared. But I know the hurt was 
there, or why would I remember it all 
these years? 


Nor A DAY passes over the earth, but men and women of no note 


do great dee 


, Speak great words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of. these 


obscure heroes, philosophers and martyrs, the greater part will never 
be known till that hour when many that are great be small and the 


small great. 


CuHaRLES READE 


The rain it raineth on the just 
And also on the unjust fella; 
But chiefly on the just, because 
The unjust steals the just’s umbrella. 
Quoted by Attaw A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 


Religion, to be effective, must be envisaged not as one enterprise 
among others, but as the frame in which all enterprises are set. That 
religion will have most meaning which touches common life re- 


demptively at the most points. 


ELTon TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


ANCESTORS 


My nextdoor neighbor is a braggart. 
She loves to tell everybody about her an- 
cestry. Two of her forebears were Rev- 
olutionary soldiers and another came over 
in the Mayflower—she says. She has re- 
peated these “distinctions” to me over and 
over, perhaps 25 times. And she has told 
these same stories to the other neighbors 
until most of them try to avoid her. She 
assumes an air of superiority and con- 
descension toward almost everyone. 

What can a neighbor do about such a 
pest, without making her an enemy? 


If we prize life, we'll be thankful we 
had ancestors. But just why anyone 
should gloat over what someone— 
whom he never saw or knew—did 100 
or 300 hundred years ago is not clear. 
To rest on the standing or accomplish- 
ments of others is a rather pathetic ad- 
mission of one’s own smallness. 

Everyone has had many ancestors— 
not less than 65,000 in the past 500 
years. One family is as old as another 
—all have come down from the very 
beginnings of humanity. Our ancestry 
has been of many sorts—good, bad, 
and indifferent. It’s likely that most of 
them were ordinary people, some crim- 
inals, and others superior individuals. 

Instead of building up a false pride 
and looking down one’s nose at others 
each had better try to make something 
worthwhile of himself. 

Unless a neighbor’s expressed van- 
ity is unendurable it is best to ignore it. 
Change the subject when she starts on 
her favorite line. Perhaps when some 
other topic lends itself to the purpose, 
you may express your opinion of brag- 
garts, but not in too strong terms. The 
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light touch is likely to bring better re- 
sults and arouse less feeling. 

If the situation has got beyond en- 
durance for you and for others, per- 
haps another neighbor who can do it 
with least offense may approach the 
matter directly. Or the boaster’s hus- 
band may be able to lend assistance. 


GROWING APART 


I seem to be growing away from my 
son of 12 and my daughter of 10 years. 
I think my wife is closer to them and 
more in their confidence. I didn’t know 
this was happening until a few weeks ago. 
I have been working long hours and 
haven’t had much time with the children. 
I'd like to get closer to them. 


One may not be aware of the direc- 
tion in which he is drifting. But you’re 
fortunate that you discovered it, for 
rarely does anyone tell a parent of such 
a situation. And aloofness may be in- 
terpreted as willful disinterest. 

Enlist the assistance of your wife, 
and resolve to give sufficient time to 
win your way back. Co-operate with 
your wife in her dealings with the chil- 
dren. Invite the whole family to go 
with you to places and events which 
interest them. Talk the events over 
when you return home. 

Read what the youngsters read. Tell 
them about your problems, feelings, 
aspirations, and worries. It will help 
them to realize that you are much like 
them, and make them feel more con- 
fidential with you. Be at home as much 
as possible. Go to church together. 
Try to be sympathetic with the ideas 
of youth. And don’t expect miracles. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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» otherwise.” 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


MEN WHO ARE NOT AFRAID 


“BuT THEY will put you in prison,” 
said his friend to the Bishop. 

“Perhaps so,” said Bishop Ordass, “but 
that does not make any difference. I must 
do what God tells me is right.” 

“Suppose they are cruel to you, sup- 
pose they kill you .. .” 2 

But still Bishop Ordass knew he must 
obey God and do what was right. 

One day the men who ruled his country 
came to see him. “We are not asking very 
much,” they said, “only that,you tell your 
people that what we are doing is right. 
If you will do that you may remain as 
head of the Lutheran Church in Hungary. 
And we will give you favors.” 

Neither promises nor threats could 
move the Bishop. Perhaps he thought of 
the time when Martin Luther stood be- 
fore kings and emperors and refused to 
take back words he had said. “Here stand 
I,” Martin Luther had said, “I cannot do 
That was the way Bishop 
Ordass felt. He could not do anything 
but stand up for the right and obey God. 


ALL THIS happened in Hungary only a 
short time ago. Men came into power 
who wanted to use the church for their 
own selfish ends. Bishop Ordass was the 
head of the Lutheran Church and they 
knew that many of his people looked to 
him to say what was right and what was 
not. 

“Tell your people that what we are 
doing is right,” ordered the men in power. 

“No, I cannot do that because I do 
not think that it is right,’ replied the 
bishop. 

When they saw that he could not be 
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coaxed or frightened, they accused him 
of something that he had not done and 
sent him to prison. 

“That ends the bishop,” thought the 
men in power. 

Do you think that they are right? 

If you read the story in the fourth 
chapter of Acts, you will learn of other 
men who were put into prison because 
they said what God wanted them to say. 
The rulers wondered what made Peter 
and John so brave, and they decided that 
it was because they had been followers 
of Jesus. 


WE READ the story in Acts 4:1-22. 


WE SING a hymn, Rise up, O men of 
God (the Christian Youth Hymnal, 243). 


Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


Rise up, O men of God! 

His Kingdom tarries long: 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Rise up, O men of God! 

The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task: 
Rise up, and make her great! 


Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where His feet have trod: 
As brothers of the Son of Man, 
Rise up, O men of God! 


WE pRay together, Lord Jesus, bless 
men like Bishop Ordass who are not 
afraid to stand up for the right. May 
their words and their deeds help other 
people to be brave. Amen. 


KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


God is Lord—And Israel Has Sinned 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 
Verses for study this week are Rom. 9:22—10:3 


LUTHER RECOGNIZED a serious danger, 
from which St. Paul protects his thought- 
ful readers, when he said, “Follow the 
order of this epistle. Worry first about 
Christ and the Gospel, that you may rec- 
ognize your sin and His grace. Fight your 
sin, as the first eight chapters here have 
taught. Then, when you have reached 
the eighth chapter, and are under the 
cross and suffering, that will teach you 
the right doctrine of predestination, in 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters, 
and how comforting it is. 

“For in the absence of suffering and 
the cross and the danger of death, one 
cannot deal with predestination without 
harm and without secret wrath against 
God. The old Adam must die before he 
can endure this subject and drink the 
strong wine of it. Therefore take care 
not to drink wine while you are still a 
suckling. There is a limit, a time, an age 
for every doctrine.” (Preface to Ro- 
mans) 

The illustration of the potter and his 
clay (verses 20-23) sounds arbitrary, but 
Paul has already written extensively of 
the wonderful grace of this same Potter. 
Although God is not subject to our hu- 
"man judgment, he is subject to the laws 
of his own nature. The mysterious maj- 
esty of “the hidden God,” seen in the face 
of predestination, must be understood in 
the light of “the revealed God,” whose 
mercy is seen in Jesus Christ. That is why 
Paul enlarges (rather than corrects) his 
illustration. 


GoD IS AMAZINGLY PATIENT, even with 
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the vessels that are fitted for doom, since 
he wants to show “the riches of his glory” 
in mercy. It is possible to understand 
verse 22, as some do, as teaching that his 
patience only intends a more terrible dis- 
play of wrath. But in the light of 2:4 is 
it not better to understand that God’s 
patience hopes for repentance? His mo- 
tive is not to punish but to save and bless. 
God’s freedom is unlimited, not that he 
might treat us worse than we deserve, 
but far better. In the light of the unex- 
pected mercy he has shown there can be 
no thought of injustice. 

For all, longsuffering; for some, un- 
merited mercy (verse 23). All stages of 
God’s dealing with men, even when their 
significance is not perceived, are intended 
to achieve God’s “glory” in men. Human 
birth cannot limit this, for there are those 
“whom he hath called” from among both 
Jews and Gentiles. Paul has already 
(verse 6) shown that there is no inherent 
birthright to grace, and now he proves 
this truth from the Old Testament. 


HE RECALLED the terrible experience of 
Hosea, whose adulterous wife bore chil- 
dren whom her stricken husband named 
Loammi (meaning “Not my people”) and 
Loruhamah (“Unloved”’). Seeing the 
parallel between his own tragedy and the 
faithlessness of Israel to her God, the 
prophet could yet proclaim God’s grace 
(2:23). Hosea 1:10 is also quoted. But 
in both cases this prophetic word of 
Israel’s restoration becomes a word of 
promise to the Gentiles! They who were 
once not God’s people are now become 
his people. 

The thought of a “remnant” (Isaiah 
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10:22) is also useful. Not only can the 
Gentiles be saved, but the Old Testament 
itself shows that only some of the Jews 
will be saved. Not the unbelieving and 
disobedient many, but the faithful few 
are God’s Israel, the agents of his pur- 
pose. How can anyone complain if this 
is the precise result of the preaching of 
the Gospel? 

Verse 28 (a citation of Isaiah 28:22) 
is obscure, but seems to emphasize the 
fact that God’s judgment is final and de- 
cisive. Isaiah 1:9 concludes the passage 
by showing that this “remnant,” kept by 
God’s free mercy, is the only thing that 
distinguishes Israel from such Gentile 
abominations as Sodom and Gomorrah. 


THE REAL DIVISION in the Apostie’s 
argument comes at 9:30, rather than at 
the beginning of Chapter 10. He has said 
that no one, Jew or Gentile, has any 
“right” to salvation or any “claim” upon 
God. God is the Lord, a fact that must 
be taken in earnest. Now he adds that 
God’s decision is at the same time Israel’s 
decision. There is a human responsibility 
for this tragedy of unbelief. Israel’s loss 
is her own fault. This is summarized in 
verses 30-33 and then developed fully in 
the next chapter. 

As on a racetrack an “outsider” pur- 
sues and overtakes the favorite, so the 
Gentiles without the advantage of special 
revelation (9:4-5) have outstripped the 
Jews. Though they lacked the moral 
earnestness of the Jews, they were more 
ready to accept that righteousness of God 
which is not a moral achievement but a 
divine gift (3:22). 

Yet Israel persisted in its choice, and 
rejected: God’s way to life for this blind 
alley. Paul’s phrase “as it were” points 
to the fact that it was actually impossible, 
even though Jewish opinion thought 
otherwise. Grace offended their pride, so 
they were angered by him who brought 
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it to men. Their “stumbling” was not an 
accident, nor was it caused by “that 
stumbling stone.” The pride of the Jew 
was responsible. 


JESUS HAD USED Psalm 118:22 in ref- 
erence to himself (Matthew 21:42), so 
the early church came to apply to him, 
as a Messianic title, “the Rock.” So Paul 
combines Isaiah 28:16 and 8:14 to rein- 
force his teaching (cf. I Peter 2:6-8). 

Possibly it was the personal note of 
10:1 that led to our modern chapter-di- 
vision (cf. 9:1-3 and 11:1). His “wish” 
in the first passage could not become a 
prayer, since it did not accord with God’s 
will, but now “desire” and “prayer” are 
one. Paul is certain that the salvation of 
men is never counter to God’s will. Acts 
shows the reality of his devotion as, with 
untiring persistence, he goes to the Jew 
again and again (9:28-29; 21:8-13; 22: 
17-21). He refused to give up Israel as 
“hopeless.” 


AS ONE OF THEM HIMSELF, he under- 
stands the Jews. That “zeal,” of which 
the Jew was so proud, but which caused 
him to be disliked by Gentiles for his 
“fanaticism,” Paul could fully appreciate 
(cf. Acts: 22:3). Yet zeal without a cor- 
rect “knowledge” of God’s real will re- 
sults in tragedy. In Paul himself it had 
resulted in persecution and murder. 

This “ignorance” was sinful, because 
it resulted from the Jewish refusal to ac- 
cept God’s offer. Seeking to establish 
their own dream of righteousness, they 
lost the only real righteousness, “the 
righteousness of God” (this is not God’s 
holiness, but the gift he offers men). 
Israel’s deep tragedy lay in this, that she 
pridefully sought to become good by her 
own power and rejected the truth that 
man can only accept humbly- God’s 
mercy. This pride was Israel’s sin, and 
the cause of her rejection. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


The man who presented twins at the 
font and gave as the names by which they 
were to be called Crystal and Onyx, de- 
fended his choice of the second of these 
labels against objection by the pastor by 
explaining that the second of the two 
“was unexpected.” 

We do not introduce some comments 
on the origin and nature of the United 
Lutheran Church as resembling the above 
phenomenon, but we do have the convic- 
tion that its arrival to visible organized 
form in these United States could not be 
described truthfully as having “just hap- 
pened.” Its real origin shows indubitable 
signs of being a product of divine direc- 
tion. 

The arrival of the first effective or- 
ganizer, the patriarch Muhlenberg, and 
his patient pursuance of the tasks of or- 
ganization that presented themselves, are 
not accurately titled a problem. They are 
a manifestation of the divine will. 

The relationship of a royal chaplain to 
the correspondence of remote fellow be- 
lievers, the appearance at the right mo- 
ment of the person qualified to unify and 
direct the scattered migrants from trou- 
bled European establishments into a co- 
hering group of believers, the missionary’s 
survival from severe physical perils and 
his victory over sectarian movements, 
could not be anticipated. Muhlenberg 
had no itinerary of his ministry. There 
must have been times when he wondered 
what his next task would be, or what 
would be the form of attack upon the 
restless flock which the Holy Spirit had 
‘sent him to shepherd. 

In what now seems a marvelous fashion 
he met the different situations as the 
necessities of each required. One can 
suppose truly that the dangers which the 
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apostle Paul so vividly described to his 
fellow believers in Corinth might have 
been read by Muhlenberg. 


Care of souls came first 

Several years ago I listened with the 
regret any member of a Lutheran church 
of today must feel when he reads of the 
opportunity to become the leading group 
in the colonies that became our great 
country. I asked my authority in colonial 
and revolutionary war history how he ex- 
plained the failure of the successors of 
Muhlenberg to claim and gain for Lu- 
theranism the numerous immigrants to 
America during pastorates succeeding that 
of the Patriarch. 

Said he in reply: “The very great num- 
ber of Lutheran comers to Philadelphia 
and adjacent areas absorbed all the time 
and strength of those pastors. They di- 
rected their ministries so completely to 
the care of souls that they did not retain 
the stream of political influences which 
Muhlenberg had brought to bear on the 
ecclesiastical development of the new 
country.” 

Probably they interpreted too literally 
the exclusive call of the church and neg- 
lected the obligations of citizenship. 

The lack of schools, especially such as 
concentrated on training men for the min- 
istry of the Gospel, was also a handicap. 
The statesmanship of the young nation 
discerned the importance of proper edu- 
cational facilities for inculcating in youth 
the ideals of citizenship in the unique 
form of government which the constitu- 
tional fathers established. It must be said 
of us Lutherans that only after 163 years 
did the church plan to support adequately 
Higher Christian Education. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Prayer is Reasonable 


The Adventure of Prayer. By Donald J. Campbell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 92 pages. $1.25. 

Many books are being written on prayer every year and this is one of the sanest that 
has come into my hand. It is not sentimentalism. Its claims for the reasonableness of 
prayer rest on solid ground. Its short sentences are like the scriptural measure—pressed 
down, shaken together and running over with a fresh contagion of earnest Christian beliefs. 

It is heartening to read this book, written by a bishop of the Episcopal church. He 


starts with the revealed God, walks with 
him, ends with him. On the way he uses 
all the learning of man to show the reason- 
ableness of religion, but never loses sight of 
the fact that the Christian belief has inher- 
ent rights of its own, and these are not to 
be surrendered. Science and philosophy may 
aid religion by massing evidence in its favor, 
but we do not start with them. We must 
start with the personal God of the Christian 
revelation. Philosophy asks, “Can prayer 
be reasonable?” The Christian says, “God 
being the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
prayer Is reasonable.” 

The author is not afraid to deal with hard 
questions asked every day about prayer: 
“Does God answer prayer?” “Can we get 
what we want through prayer?” “Doesn't 
God do what he wants to do anyway?” “Is 
not your life your real prayer?” 

The first chapter, “Environment of 
Prayer,” stresses the Christian environment 
of faith in God. Science is interested in 
pushing back the process of causation, and 
so God becomes the great first cause. Hu- 
manism, the religion of modern sociologists, 
knows no God apart from humanity. Under 
humanism, when a man prays, he prays with 
himself. But the Christian sees God as the 
great first cause, the architect of nature, the 
sustainer of the life force of the universe, 
the manifestation of the creative activity in 
humanity, and still entertains the warm faith 
that he is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

. This book will start many trains of 
thought, and they will start from the right 
place, Christ. We like the author’s thought 
that prayer is creative living, that interces- 
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sion is love on its knees, that in prayer we 
experience the greatest of all possible re- 
lationships, and that many people in these 
days have a five-hundred-dollar tag on their 
own activity and a ten-cent tag on God. 
The illustrations are many, and every 
preacher and teacher will find useful ones. 
Parrottsville, Tenn. WALTER C. Davis 


Experiences of Japanese 


The Seven Stars. By Toru Matsumoto. Illus- 
trated by Miss Okuba. Friendship Press. 213 
pages. $2.50. 

The author is a Japanese Christian who 
is doing postgraduate study in the United 
States. The talented artist, Miss Okuba, born 
in California, has won high distinction for 
her artistic work. The Seven Stars are seven 
Japanese who made a pact while students in 
1928 always to keep in touch with one an- 
other if at all possible. During the 19 event- 
ful years—eventful for the world but espe- 
cially for Japan—they kept this association 
intact. 

Only one of the seven is a Christian and 
he reminds one of Kagawa. He studies for 
the ministry and this enables the author to 
show Japan’s attitude towards Christianity 
during those fateful years. The noble woman 
whom he marries was to be sold by her par- 
ents to a life of shame but escapes to a Sal- 
vation Army refuge home, and in due time, 
as his wife, works with him among Japanese 
orphans. 

One of the seven is an engineer, works in 
Manchuria and serves a term as a prisoner 
of Russia. Two entered the navy. One of 
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them was killed and the other rescued by 
American troops after he had been stranded 
on a Pacific atoll. Another was killed fight- 
ing with the Japanese army. One was not 
accepted by the army but lived in Japan and 
experienced what the war did to it. The last 
is the author himself who came to America 
before the war. 

The characters of the seven are well drawn 
and so are those of the wives of a number 
of them. The times in which they lived and 
live are vividly described, the militaristic 
regime, the war spirit, and the despair of de- 
feat after Nagasaki and Hiroshima. It is not 
a missionary book but the way the Christian 
stands out for something distinctive in faith 
and life makes it a striking testimony to the 
work of missions. The artistic and literary 
beauty of the book make it a delight to eye 
and mind. The reviewer does not hesitate to 
call it a brief book of great excellence. 

Gettysburg, Pa. JoHN ABERLY 


The Bible in English 


The English New Testament. From Tyndale 
to the Revised Standard Version. By Luther A. 
Weigle. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 158 pages. $2. 

Here’s a little book that reads in part like 
history, yet has a vigor of thought and ex- 
pression that sets one’s thoughts atravel 
upon the relationship between the original 
language in which God’s truth was revealed 
to men and that tongue into which the Word 
comes to one’s own heart. 

For Dr. Weigle has succeeded in 137 
pages in giving to the reader much more 
than facts. Here, from the lips of individual 
translators and from groups of scholars thus 
engaged, one sees that a human need made 
“the language of English translations of the 
Bible a major problem of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.” 

When one reads of the prayerful earnest- 
ness with which the King James*Version be- 
came a religious and literary masterpiece, 
of the struggles through which its revisions 
came into being, of the advances in scholar- 
ship both in the study of ancient Greek texts 
and in the grammatical expressiveness of the 
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original Greek, the conviction is unavoidable 
that our English New Testament is a spir- 
itually-guided translation. : 

The texts of the several “Introductions” 
to the successive translations, as chosen by 
Dr. Weigle, contribute much to this impres- 
sion. It is from this uniformly enlightening 
character of the book that one is prompted 
to read in turn from the King James and the 
Revised Standard versions with new respect 
and reverence. 

The author’s references to the correlation 
between the need for clearer English and 
the extent of recent advances in textual crit- 
icism make one happy to know that Dr. 
Weigle’s skill in presentation and his well- 
known scholarly ability are continuing fac- 
tors in the equally careful revision of the Old 
Testament. CHARLES KRAUTH FEGLEY 

Weehawken, N. J. 
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Seeking the Lost 


The Parable of the Father's Heart. By G. 
Campbell Morgan. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
96 pages. $1.25. 

Disregarding both the fine distinctions of 
modern biblical scholarship and the pro- 
found insights of theology, Dr. Morgan has 
written a devotional exposition of the fif- 
teenth chapter of Luke which will be re- 
ceived with acclaim by the average reader. 
Dr. Morgan possessed a comprehensive 
grasp of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments and illuminated his commentary with 
a wealth of pertinent material from both. 

The unity of this chapter is emphasized, 
“one parable with three facets.” And this 
one parable shows “how God acts in the 
presence of lost things.” Paramount atten- 
tion is given to that facet usually spoken of 
as the parable of the Lost Son. The first 
four chapters constitute a detailed study of 
this illustration. The fifth chapter considers 
Luke 15:3-10 at length. The sixth and final 
chapter derives from I Corinthians 15:58. 

This well-written book can be both useful 
and helpful to the earnest student of the 
Bible. T. Y. MULLINS 

Waynesboro, Va. 
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Falls Chaplains 
Chaplains for the 1949 


season at Paradise Falls, Pa., 
have been announced by the 
committee on religious ac- 
tivities of the Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association: 

June 26—the Rey. George 
B. Ammon, secretary in 
charge of visual education 
for the Parish and Church 


‘School Board. 


July 3—Dr. Paul J. Hoh, 
president of Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

July 10, 17—Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, editor of THE Lvu- 
THERAN. 

July 24, 31—Dr. Harold 
S. Miller, pastor of Incarna- 
tion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aug. 7—Dr. Carl A. Hon- 
eycutt, pastor of Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa. 

Aug. 14—the Rev. Wil- 
liam O. Moyer, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Scranton, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 28—Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president 


) of the New York Synod. 


Sept. 4—Dr. Dwight F. 
Putman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


Lutheran Director 
Edmund F. Wagner, 


treasurer of the New York 
Synod, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the 
Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York City. 

A well-known Lutheran 
layman, he first entered the 
real estate business in 1917, 
five years later helped or- 
ganize a realty concern in 
which he participated in 


' many large business trans- 


actions. In the late thirties, 
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he formed his own company, 
the E. F. Wagner and Co. 

He has been treasurer of 
the New York Synod since 
1945. 


Bedford Wedding 


Following a Shenandoah 
Valley wedding trip, Dr. and 
Mrs. Russell Frank Auman 
returned last month to their 
St. Peter’s parsonage home 
in New York City. 

Prior to her April 30 wed- 
ding to the pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Manhattan, 
Mrs. Auman was Miss Helen 
Redick, of Bedford. 

Mrs. Auman, a graduate 
of Slippery Rock. Teachers 
College in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, was a physical educa- 
tion teacher in Pennsylvania 
high schools for 12 years. 
During the war, she served 
in the army as a physical 
therapist, was a member of 
the Medical Corps with an 
officer’s rank: Since, she has 
held posts in Akron, Ohio; 
Baltimore, Md.; and Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Dr. Auman has been pas- 
tor of the Manhattan congre- 
gation since Dec. 1, 1943, 
and for a time was radio 
preacher on ABC network. 


CBS's Church of the Air 


Sister Anna Ebert, direct- 
ing sister of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse and_ general 
secretary of the Board of 
Deaconess Work of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America, will be the speaker 
during the July 17 “Church 
of the Air,” broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
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System’s network. 

Speaking at 10-A. M., East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time, 
she will speak as president 
of the Conference of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Deaconess 
Homes in America, and will 
discuss the centennial of dea- 
coness work in the United 
States, which is being ob- 
served this year. 


TARHEEL CAMPER 

Executive director for the 
new North Carolina-South- 
Carolina-Georgia-Alabama 
Synod camp in Western North 
Carolina is the Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, for the past four 
years pastor of St. Mark's 
Church, China Grove, N. C. 
Having recently completed ex- 
tensive research and on-the- 
spot visits to other synodical 
camps, Director Thornburg is 
now promoting and develop- 
ing the camping and confer- 
ence program to be conducted 


‘on 172 acres of land in the 


Great Smokies, 
tween Asheville and Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 


midway be- 
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CAMPUS 


MUHLENBERG’S BROWN 


. to “relax and unbend" 


After 37 Years 


Dr. John D. M. Brown, 
head of the English depart- 
ment and a member of the 
Muhlenberg College faculty 
for 37 years. retires at the 
end of the current semester. 
By the end of June, he will 

hold the rank of professor 
emeritus. 

His successor is Dr. Perry 
F. Kendig. 

Although the college 
urged him to continue in 
active service beyond the 
normal retirement age of 65, 
Dr. Brown asked to be re- 
lieved, stating that he would 
“keep busy relaxing and un- 
bending” after extra heavy 
duties during the past seven 
years. He indicated plans to 
do some lecturing, writing, 
and hopes to “catch up on 
my reading.” 

He also stressed his desire 
to take a more active part in 
the work of the literature 
committee of the Board of 
Publication. 

Among the oldest mem- 
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bers of the faculty in point 
of service, Dr. Brown was 
called to his alma mater in 
1912 as instructor in English 
after a two-year pastorate at 
St. Paul’s Church, Millers- 
ville, Pa. He was named as- 
sistant professor in 1915, full 
professor in ’29. Since 1927, 
he has been head of the de- 
partment and the Florence 
T. Saeger Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

He has degrees from Co- 
lumbia University, Witten- 
berg and Muhlenberg Col- 
leges. 


Syre fo Bad Boll 
Prof. Richard R. Syre, 
Central Theological Semi- 


nary faculty member, is one 
of two representatives of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America at a conference of 
Lutheran theologians at Bad 
Boll, Germany, this month. 
The other ULCA clergyman 
is Dr. T. A. Kantonen (THE 
LUTHERAN, May 18). 

Prof. Syre will present a 
paper on “Revelation and 
Scripture.” 

While in Europe, he will 
visit a relative in Vienna. 


Coatesville Trip 


Under the direction of Dr. F 


Harvey D. Hoover, profes- 
sor of practical theology, 30 
middlers and seniors of Get- 
tysburg Seminary paid a re- 
cent visit to the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in 
Coatesville, Pa. 

At the invitation of Man- 
ager Hugo Mella and in co- 
operation with Chaplain 
(ULCA) James R. Beamer, 


the seminarians spent the 
day seeing the activities 
about the institutions, were 
given a practical insight into 
mental illness, the pastor’s 
place in dealing with it. 

A panel of six doctors and 
psychiatrists discussed with 
the visitors “When to Call a 
Psychiatrist,” “Counseling,” 
and “Problems of Readjust- 
ment.” 
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Sixteen young men re- 
ceived degrees May 24 dur- 
ing the 85th commencement 
exercises at Philadelphia 
Seminary. 


The commencement ad- 


dress was delivered by Dr. 
Ralph W. Loew, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in St. Michael’s 
Church on Germantown 
Avenue. 

Members of the class in- 
cluded: Harold Eugene An- 
derson, William Howard 
Balkan, Richard David Berg- 
man, Carl Alton Borger, 
Herminio Diaz, Craig Jon- 
athan Dorward, Wolfgang 
Dietrich Flemming, William 
Edward Hall, Robert Lewis 
Hamilton, Hans Robert 
Haug, Harry Morris Hoff- 
man, James Bulmer Miller, 
John Donald Schupp, John 
William Schwalm, Charles 
Daniel Trexler, Jr., and Paul 
Frederick Walter. 

The May graduates, to- 
gether with the nine who 
completed their training in 
January, made Philadelphia’s 
1949 senior class one of 25. 
Six synods were represented: 
Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
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nia, Central Pennsylvania, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. 
Two members of the class 
were from Germany, one 
from Puerto Rico. 


Wagner Graduation 
Over 200 degrees were 


conferred on Wagner Col- 
lege graduates during the 
64th annual Commencement 
June 4, and eight honorary 
degrees were awarded. 

With 62 bachelor of arts 
degrees, 104 bachelor of 
science awards, and 32 di- 
plomas for graduates of the 
Wagner College School of 
Nursing, total degrees given 
this June were 202. 

Honorary degrees went to 
Minnesota Governor Luther 
M. Youngdahl (LL.D.); 
General Electric lecturer and 
writer James Stokley 
(Sc.D.); James M. Talbot, 
vice president of the S. S: 
White Dental Mfg. Co. 
(LL.D.); Frank H. Bowles, 
director of the college en- 

_ trance examination board 
(Litt.D.); Edmund F. Wag- 
ner, New York Synod treas- 
urer . (LL.D)3 the. Rev. 
Harry J. Kreider, pastor of 
St. James’ Church, Ozone 
Park, L. I. (D.D.); and Dr. 
George Aus, Luther Semi- 
nary professor of systema- 
tic theology and parish edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minn. 

atE-D:). 

Distinguished Citizenship 
awards were made to Miss 
Ellen Horrmann, prominent 
Red Cross and community 
leader, and Art O. Hedquist, 
executive secretary of the 
Staten Island chamber of 
commerce. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Pastor Adam E. Polcrack faced his congregation 
in St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon, Pa., and talked of 
“the shape of things to come.” “No one knows what 
things will befall,” he said. The sermon over, the con- 
gregation rose for a hymn. Things befell: a 35-pound 
chandelier plummeted from its ceiling fixture into an 
aisle, touching no one. The congregation, voices 
quavering, sang on. 


Shut-in members of Mt. Calvary Church, Desoto, 
lll., hear regular Sunday services by direct wire. 
A speaker and sound system connected to the 
church brings the sermon by Pastor Robert Hooker, 
music of the choir and congregation directly to the 
bedsides. The church believes it is the first to use 
this method of serving shut-ins. 


Featured in the magazine section of The State, 
South Carolina newspaper, on Easter, was a full-color 
picture of the Good Shepherd window of St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, S. C. An accompanying article 
explained the history of the window, a memorial to 
the Rev. Emanuel Albert Wingard, first pastor of the 
congregation. In recent years, the window has been 
lighted from seven until midnight each evening. 


Double apportionment for 1949 had been met in 
full by members of Mt. Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, 
lll., by May |. Pastor William Hover also reported 
that Lutheran World Action offerings surpassed the 
congregation's quota. 


Superintendent W. B. Claney, Jr., of Bethesda Home 
for Children in Western Pennsylvania, has inaugur- 
ated a Century Project wherein any church organiza- 
tion pledging to fill 100 half-gallon jars with fruits, 
vegetables or spreads, becomes a member. The Home 
is at Meadville, Pa. 


A group of Pittsburgh area laymen have vol- 
unteered to speak in every Lutheran congregation 
in the district on “A Layman Looks at the Church" 
as a method of awakening and increasing the in- 
terest of other churchmen. Dr. A. M. Stump has 
set up a Speakers’ Bureau; the congregation's re- 
sponse has been encouraging. 


OCCASIONS 


MEMBERS OF REDEMPTION CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 
. . « Shelhart-organized with 212 at Palm Sunday service 


Church Born in a Mausoleum 
A living congregation born on Palm Sunday among the 


tombs of the dead! 


Such will be written in the archives of 


Redemption Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Of all the new missions organized by Synodical Mission- 
ary Dwight H. Shelhart (he starts a new mission every Palm 
Sunday), “this is the most unusual!” 


When services were begun 
in the fall of 1948, the Mau- 
soleum Chapel (see cut, 
page 41) at the Wisconsin 
Memorial Cemetery, was se- 
cured ‘as a meeting place. 
And, until the congregation 
chooses a lot and begins to 
build, this will be its home. 

Over 900 homes in the 
large growing community 


around West Capitol Drive 
and U.S. Highway 100 were 
canvassed before the inter- 
synodical home mission 
committee of the National 
Lutheran Council allocated 
the area to the ULCA. 


The 


Northwest Synod gave its 
approval last May. 
Missionary Shelhart found 
that the field showed 38 per 
cent Lutheran, 33 per cent 
Roman Catholic, other de- 
nominations claiming the re- 
maining 29 per cent. Thirty- 
three per cent of the com- 
munity was unchurched. 
When the first service was 
held Nov. 7, 1948, 144 peo- 
ple were present. Five 
months later, a model con- 
stitution was adopted, the 
group organized and a coun- 
cil was elected. Two hun- 
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twelve attended the 
(See 


dred 
Palm Sunday service. 
cut, above.) 

Council members included 
three former ULCA laymen, 
two from Wisconsin Synod 
congregations, a former 
ELC, another from an Evan- 
gelical-United Brethren, and 
two former Roman Cath- 
olics. (See cut bottom of 
this page.) 

On organization day, 116 
confirmed members, 174 
baptized members made up 
the newest congregation in 
the Northwest Synod. Later 
in the day, 104 persons at- 
tended a congregational din- 
ner in Waukesha, heard Dr. 
L. V. Downing, lay member 
of the synodical executive 
committee and acting mis- 
sionary superintendent of 
synod. 

A story running parallel 
concerns Redemption’s Sun- 
day school. -It too, has had 
strange beginnings—also in 
a cemetery! 

Although members of the 
congregation worship in the 
Wisconsin Memorial Mauso- 
leum, the Sunday school is 
conducted in an office build- 
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ing in another cemetery, 114 
miles distant—the Pinelawn 
Memorial Park! 

The members have al- 
ready taken steps to call a 
pastor, are looking forward 
to purchasing land on which 
to begin building. 


Pioneers Honored 


Dr. Claus A. Wendell and © 


Dr. C. S. Thorpe were guests 
of honor at a recent meeting 
of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation in Coffman Memo- 
rial Union, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

These men were pioneers 
in work among Lutheran 
students on the campus of 
the University of Minnesota. 
Together they gave 65 years 
of continuous service to stu- 
dents. When the Twin City 
Lutheran Student Founda- 
tion was organized Oct. 2, 
1939, these men were orig- 
inal members of the board 
of directors. Dr. Wendell 
served as president until 
1944. 

Dr. Paul Luther Wetzler, 
president, spoke in behalf of 
the Foundation and read 
tributes from the Governor 
of Minnesota and other lead- 
ers of Lutheran bodies, 


Scrolls, signed by the of- 
ficers of the Foundation, in- 
scribed with an estimate and 
appreciation of their work 
were presented to the guests. 


Six Decades Together 
May 8 was the 60th an- 


niversary for Trinity Church, 
New York City, and its pas- 
tor emeritus, Dr. Ernest 
Brennecke. 

Although the congregation 
was Officially organized Jan. 
20, 1889, and Pastor Saund- 
ers was installed Nov. 10, 
1889, the two anniversaries 
were observed  simultane- 
ously last month. 

Speaking at the special 
service were Trinity’s Pastor 
George F. Saunders, Dr. 
Brennecke, and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president of 
the New York Synod. Others 
participating included Pas- 
tors Bock, Harjumpaa, Kline, 
Kraft, and Ross. 


Lutheran Federation 
Lutheran laymen from 


many of the larger cities of 
the United States attended 
the annual convention of thé 
Federation of Lutheran 
Clubs, held recently in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Benjamin FE. Buente, of 
the Evansville club in In- 
diana, was named president. 
Highlight speakers included 
Mr. Buente, former judge of 
the Superior Court at Evans- 
ville, and Dr. Paul Empie, 
executive secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

The delegates decided to 
award annually a “Lutheran 
of the Year” citation to the 
Lutheran who has been most 
outstanding in the opinion of 
an awards committee com- 
posed of well-known Luther- 
ans. It was also voted that 
local clubs should make sim- 
ilar awards in their areas. 

Other officers named for 
1949-50 include: Vice pres- 
ident, Arthur W. Brenn, In- 
dianapolis; Harold E. Elli- 
son, Chicago; Albert A. 
Grorud, Washington, D. C.; 
and Ernest P. Scott, Cleve- 
land, O.; secretary, Fred- 
erick L. W. Moehle, Balti- 
more; treasurer, Harry R. 
Hoerr, Cincinnati; and board 
members—Allen R. Kalb, 
Cincinnati; Clarence B. 
Noelting, Evansville; Her- 


bert Vogel, Columbus; Frank 
G. Thomson, Lima, 0.; Her- 
man A. Polack, Cleveland. 


. REDEMPTION CHURCH CONFIRMANDS 


e+» 31 made the first class a large one 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


KANSAS 
94 Pledge $57,300 for New Church 


MemMBERS of St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, 
Kan., agree with their pastor, the Rev. 
Eugene Smith, that they will be able to 
build and pay for their new church. They 
have good reason. 

Earlier this year the congregation voted 
to attempt a financial campaign before of- 
ficially deciding to build a new church. With 
only 124 communing members, they set a 
high goal of $60,000. 

To date, there have been 94 pledges 
amounting to $57,300! Of this amount, 
$7,000 has been raised by the young people! 

The men’s organization is currently farm- 
ing 80 acres of wheat, proceeds from which 
are to be converted into cash for the build- 
ing fund. They have also been promised 
free use of land next year for the same 
purpose. 

As a feature of the building program, four 
members of the congregation who have 
movie cameras are making a historic film of 
the building program. The slogan, selected 
from suggestions of members, is, “Our 
Crusade for Christ," and will furnish the 
title of the film. 


Included in the film will be scenes from 
the old church, erected in 1893: various 
activities of the congregation such as the 
church school in session, parts of the wor- 
ship service, the children’s choir singing at 


St. Peter's 
Church, 


Glasco, Kansas 


Christmas and Palm Sunday services, mem- 
bers leaving the church, the old church being 
dismantled and the new building being 
erected, ladies’ and men’s organizations meet- 
ing in homes as they do at present, and other 
interesting scenes from the building program. 

The Rev. Theodore Moehring, of Diller, 

Nebr., has accepted a call to become pas- 

tor of Scherer Memorial Church, Chapman, 

Kan., and will begin his work there about 

June |. 

WaYNE BARTHEL, who graduated from 
Western Seminary May 6 and was ordained 
by the Kansas Synod May 11, has accepted 
a call to St. John’s Church, Bendena, Kan. 
He will take up full-time duties there in Au- 
gust after he has completed his work at 
Midland College. He has supplied the church 
during-this winter. 

MARTIN ASHLEY, who also graduated from 
Western May 6 and was ordained by the 
Kansas Synod May 11, has accepted a call 
to become pastor of the parish at Waterville, 
Kan. 

An ALL-LUTHERAN Ratty for member 
churches of the National Lutheran Council 
in the greater Kansas City area was held in 
April in Immanuel Church (Augustana). 
Dr. Julius Bodensieck, of Wartburg Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, Ia., was guest speaker. The 
Rev. W. W. Alexander, pastor of Trinity 
(ULCA) Church, Kansas City, Kan., con- 
ducted the liturgy. A three-hour service for 
churches of the National Lutheran Council 
in Kansas City, Kan., was held on Good Fri- 
day in Trinity Church, Kansas City. 

Miss LitiiaN DENTINGER, for nine years 
parish worker at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., has resigned. Mrs. Anna Lindey 
is now parish secretary. On June i, Conrad 
Schmitz will become director of Religious 
Education. 

Trinity CHurRCH, Hays, Kan., has com- 
pleted an extensive remodeling and redec- 
orating project begun in 1948. The entire 
Sunday school plant of the church was re- 
modeled and redecorated. 

ROBERT E. GASTON 
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NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Synod by 1950 


Jersey Ciry—Great strides have been 
made toward the final establishment of the 
proposed Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
New Jersey in 1950. 

So said New York Synod President Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, in reporting to the New 
Jersey conference at the May 3 convention 
in Cranford the progress of the synodical 
presidents working on the matter. 

The new synod would be the 33rd in the 
United Lutheran Church in America, would 
rank about ninth in membership and would 
comprise approximately 135 congregations. 


The election of conference officers resulted 
in the choice of the Rev. Herbert W. 
Hagenau, of Asbury Park, as president; the 
Rey. William FF. Behrens, of Hasbrouck 
Heights, as vice president; the Rev. Gott- 
fried E. Alberti, of Linden, secretary; Henry 
M. Waitz, Jr., of Elizabeth, treasurer. 


The causes of Lutheran World Action, 
evangelism, and the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year were presented. 

In addition to his new job as Conference 
Secretary, Pastor Alberti now labors in a 
new parish. He was formally installed April 


/24 as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Linden. 


After many months of preparation, Re- 
deemer Church, Ramsey, dedicated its beau- 
tiful new church on May 15. The structure 
will cost about $125,000, will seat 200. 

All evidences seem to indicate that an un- 
precedented amount of willing co-operation 
will be given to the leaders of the great evan- 
gelism program which is planned for this 
area during the fall. Three pastors’ confer- 


ences are scheduled in late June. 


On June 21, the first meeting will be held 
at Teaneck for the Bergen County area for 
which the Rev. Harry M. Young is chairman. 
On June 22, the Hudson County units will 
meet at Jersey City under the chairmanship 
of the Rey. Joel Lundeen (Augustana Synod 
pastor). On June 23, the central New Jersey 
group will meet at Elizabeth under the direc- 
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Church in a Mausoleum 
(see Occasions) 


tion of Dr. Henry J. Berkobin. Actual visita- 
tions will be made in late October and early 
November, according to the present schedule. 


THe Rey. JOHN V. PETERS, Gethsemane 
Church, Keyport, has resigned to enter the 
U.S. Army chaplaincy. The congregation 
has called the Rev. Frederick C. Boos, who 
has been pastor at Harmon-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Sr. PAuL’s CuurcH, Bayonne, also has a 
new pastor in the person of the Rev. Olney 
E. Cook, formerly of Woodstock, N. Y. 


Benevolence giving from the New Jersey 
Conference increased 18 per cent during the 
first quarter of 1949 over the record amount 
contributed during 1948. Gifts toward Lu- 
theran World Action are also well ahead, 
largely due to the response to the "One 
Great Hour" appeal. 


THE Rey. Cart E. Futcus, welfare ex- 
ecutive, has been honored by Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll, who has named him a member 
of the State Commission for the Resetile- 
ment of Displaced Persons. Pastor Futchs 
is chairman of the Lutheran Resettlement 
Committee for New Jersey. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 
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NEW YORK 
Rochester Church Purchases Land 


ROCHESTER—Five acres of ground, lo- 
cated on the north side of Ridge Road east 
of Hudson Avenue, have been purchased for 
a new church for St. John’s congregation. 
Scheduled for completion within the next 
few years, the membership will move from 
the present downtown location. A consider- 
able part of necessary funds is in hand. 

WHEN THE WESTERN Conference met in 
Grace Church recently, the Rev. John A. W. 
Kirsch, pastor of St. Jobn’s Church, Roch- 
ester, was elected president, succeeding Dr. 
John M. Strodel, of Christ Church, Buffalo. 
‘Pastor Hermann B. Miller, Grace Church, 
North Tonawanda, succeeded Pastor Kirsch 
as vice president, being succeeded in turn as 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 
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Discussing church matters at the 
recent Western conference meeting 
wer: George W. Winfield, new 
ULCA Lutheran World 
Action Director Frank Brown; New 
York Synod President F. R. Knubel; 
New President John A. W. Kirsch, 
Secretary Alfred J. 


treasurer; 


and New 


Schroder. 


secretary by the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, of 
Christ Church, Rochester. George W. Win- 
field, of Transfiguration Church, Rochester, 
was named treasurer. 

Dr. William Betz was nominated to the 
synodical executive committee. Henry J. 
Weniger, Reformation Church, Rochester, 
and Clarence Neun, Resurrection Church, 
Buffalo, were elected to the conference ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Speakers at the conference were Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, New York Synod pres- 
ident; the Rev. Frank M. Brown, ULC di- 
rector of Lutheran World Action; Dr. John 
M. Strodel, retiring president; and Dr. Joseph 
A. Lane, secretary of the Monroe County 
Medical Society and representative of the 
State Medical Society, who spoke against 
socialized medicine. 

The Rey. George E. Heck, Inner Mission 
Society superintendent, in charge of the DP 
program, reports applications for 57 DPs 
have been sent to the Resettlement Office 
of the National Lutheran Council. Forty-six 
will be housed in the city, II in rural areas. 
Main difficulty is to get housing; a local 
clothing factory has guaranteed work for 
300 persons. 


THE ANNUAL SPRING RALLY and business 
meeting of the Genesee Valley District Lu- 
ther League was held May 1 at Trinity 
Church. Participating were the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, secretary of the Luther League 
of America; Roy Sharp, state president, and 
Clarence Neun, Buffalo member of the na- 
tional executive committee. Carl Martens, 
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Resurrection Church, Rochester, was re- 
elected president. 

A TOTAL of $4,910 has already been con- 
tributed by 23 conference congregations to 
1949 Lutheran World Action. Conference 
director Alfred L. Beck says this is 124% per 
cent of the quota. 

A FOUR-WEEK “Fellowship Forum” is in 
progress at Reformation Church. Three 
courses: “Let’s Study the Bible” by Pastor 
Alfred Beck, “The Lutheran Church and 
Social Action” by parish Deaconess Sister 
Josephine Gouker, and “Christian Books in 
Review,” are offered. 

HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Record Attendances in Halifax 


THE LARGEST ATTENDANCES in its history 
featured services at the Church of the Resur- 
rection at Halifax on Easter. At the vesper 
service an International Night was observed. 
Latvian ladies spoke of conditions in the 
camps of Europe, an Estonian girls’ choir 
of 15 voices sang and a Hungarian duo pre- 
sented piano numbers and folk songs. The 
Lutheran World Action picture Answer for 
Anne was shown. Throughout synod excel- 
lent attendances were reported at Easter. 

Miss Eleanore Gillstrom of Saskatoon, 

Sask., started leadership institutes in Halifax, 

and will continue them throughout the synod. 

Miss Gillstrom is representing the Parish and 

Church School Board. 

ALL THE CHURCHES of the synod had large 
classes for Confirmation on Palm Sunday. 
The largest class at Resurrection Church, 
Halifax, was received; 19 were confirmed. 

RECENTLY at Mt. Olivet Church, Day- 
spring, a new electric organ was dedicated 
by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. The dedication 
also included a set of organ chimes and an 
altar desk. The organ and chimes were a 
gift from the estate of the late Charles Hirtle, 
dedicated in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Elk- 
anah Hirtle, Mrs. Carrie Hirtle and Mr. 
Charles Hirtle. The altar desk was in mem- 
ory of Emmanuel Hirtle. 
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At Mt.. Calvary Church, Upper North- 
field, Pastor Whitteker dedicated memorial 
lights. 

A NEW ORGAN LAMP, dedicated by Pastor 
Douglas A. Conrad at Resurrection Church, 
Halifax, recently, was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Hirtle and family in memory 
of Mr. Hirtle’s father and brother who were 
killed in the Halifax explosion of 1917. 

DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


ONTARIO 
Evangelism Sweeps Canada Synod 


EVANGELISM under trained direction has 
swept the Canada Synod. Early reports in- 
dicate careful preparation, welcome recep- 
tion. Congregations are stirring into a 
healthy activity. Lapsed members appre- 
ciate the evidence of personal interest 
brought to their homes. One alert layman 
commented: “Why did not the church do 
this, years ago?” The overall result should 
be better than good. 

BENEVOLENCE is edging slightly ahead of 
the 1948 record. Lutheran World Action 
has passed the half-way mark and bids fair 
to outdistance the quota. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


ati =CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
. vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 


perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


CHURCH WorsHIP AIDS 
Have your de 
the wide area ga ae 
church appointments We produce 
FOR COMPIETE CATALO 
SUDBURY BRAss goe” 


58 SUDBURY StREpr, rae wus C . 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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Here and there one hears of a pastor such 
as the Rev. H. Brose of the St. 
Conestoga parish, seizing advantage of the 


Jacobs- 


current and swiftly (within five weeks) reach- 
ing the entire 1950 goal for CHEY. From 
the same parish comes word of “love show- 
ers" of helpful household needs for immi- 
grant families recently settled on farms in 
that area. 


Mission to new Canadians is being ac- 


@Soereeseseeooes 


NRY + KEC Kok 
nt 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
}: People and those Young in Spirit. 

2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
“Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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National sistes 
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cepted as an urgent responsibility and pressed 
vigorously by synodical officials. By arrange- 
ment of Pastor Heimrich of the Home Mis- 
sion committee, Latvian services were con- 
ducted in London by Pastor Adolph Gaudins. 
In Toronto, at First Church, both Estonian 
and Latvian immigrants are finding helpful 
direction from Dr. A. Grunwald as well as 
from Pastors Raudsepp and Gaudins. 


Final decision to hold the June conven- 
tion of the Canada Synod in Hamilton 
crystallized at a recent executive meeting. 
Uncertainty arose over lack of accommoda- 
tion due to housing shortage in this indus- 
Now both St. Paul's and Trinity 
congregations will be hosts with the overflow 


trial area. 


going to McMaster University dormitory. 


DRAMA FESTIVALS under the direction of 
the Luther League with the keen competi- 
tion reminiscent of prewar days are here 
again. At the spring district conventions a 
growing interest and increasing number of 
questions regarding Roanoke predict a good 
delegation from the Canada Synod. 

AUGMENTING the Evangelism program, the 
Rev. Harner Middleswarth and Miss Elea- 
nore Gillstrom activated the teachers and 
leaders of youth at many conferences. 

CAMP TIME at Edgewood Park Summer 
Camp opens June 30 for a holiday weekend 
with young people. Boys’ Camp follows 
July 3-17 and Girls’ Camp July 17-31. Lu- 
therlyn Camp on the Ottawa River will again 
serve the Leaguers of the eastern district. 

REACHING OuT in the work of the church, 
St. Peter’s Church, Kitchener, has added 
Mrs. Margaret Spencer as parish worker. 

A FINE SPIRIT toward St. Stephen’s, new- 
est Kitchener mission, is shown by the block 
transfer of many members from local con- 
gregations. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Parish Practice Manual Sought 


PoTTsvILLE—A resolution calling upon 
the president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania to appoint a committee of seven 
men (five pastors) to prepare for considera- 
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tion by the Ministerium at its 1950 meeting 
a manual of parish practice, was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Pottsville Con- 
ference, in Christ Church, Mahanoy City. 

The proposed manual is to set forth, 
among other things: 

1. Existing actions (constitutional provi- 
sions, by-laws and resolutions) of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania on matters of 
parish practice. 

2. An exposition of the specific rights 
granted to a pastor by virtue of his office. 

3. And recommendations to the congre- 
gations on matters of discipline within the 
congregation. 

ANOTHER ACTION taken by the conference 
calls for the appointment of a committee to 
explore the possibility of establishing a chil- 
dren’s home and a home for the aged on the 
territory of the conference. 

CONFERENCE OFFICERS for the next bi- 
ennium are Pastor E. Richard Acker, Christ 
Church, Schuylkill Haven, president; Pastor 
A. E. Polcrack, St. Paul’s Church, Port Car- 
bon, secretary-treasurer. Pastor R. E. Kra- 
mer, Mahanoy City, is outgoing president. 


KRAMER © 


ACKER 


Sr. PauL’s CHurcH, Port Carbon, was the 
scene of two recent conventions. The 30th 
convention of the ULCA Sunday schools in 
Schuylkill County heard addresses by Arthur 
Henninger, member of St. John’s Church, 
Pinegrove, and superintendent of schools in 
Schuylkill County; Miss Emily Linn, St. 
John’s Church, Tremont; Pastor E. W. 
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Weber, Trinity Church, Pottsville; Dr. Erwin 
S. Spees, Parish and Church School Board, 
Philadelphia; and Dr. Earl F. Rahn, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Ministerium. Speakers at the 
third Congress of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Pottsville Conference were: 
Mrs. Wilbur Zieger, Philadelphia; Mrs. Roy 
L. Winters, Royersford; and the Rev. Mal- 
colm Shutters, missionary to China. 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 


Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 
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Increase interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes — 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C18 
(choir robes), J18 (junior 
choir)andP18(pulpitrobes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

1000 N. Market 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1949-50 opens on Septem- 
ber 13. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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A series of rededication services will be 
held in Zion’s (Red Church) of the Friedens- 
burg Parish beginning June 5. Organized in 
1755, this church is one of the oldest in 
Schuylkill County. Recent renovations have 
beautified the interior. 

Also to be dedicated during the special 
services are a chancel painting, alms bason, 
offering plates, alms bracket, pulpit and lec- 


NOW IS THE TIME... 
...t0 ask about the WICKS 
ORGAN. Detailed informa- 
tion and estimates, PLUS 
IDEAS, gladly supplied. 


i 


For.Ch irch Seating 


Write 


TULSA 


CHURCH FURNITURE CORP. 
6948 E. Pine Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED: 20 used church pews, 10 to 


12 ft. long. Light finish. Write to: Mr. 
Richard Rosander, 27 High St., Sharon Hill, 
Pa. 
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tern lights, hymnboard and baptismal font. 
Speakers include Dr. Earl F. Rahn and Dr. 
E. E. Fischer, Ministerium officials. 


The first’ Lutheran Rural Rally of the 
Pottsville Conference will be held June 12 
at St. Paul's Church, Summer Hill. Speaker 
will be the Rev. Harold F. Minnich, pastor 
of the Lincoln Parish, Lancaster. 


MARTIN LUTHER ACKER, Schuylkill Haven, 
will head the Pottsville Conference Luther 
League next year. Other officers elected at 
the recent convention in Christ Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, include Nancy Glaser, 
Schuylkill Haven, vice president; Frances 
Reppy, Pottsville, corresponding secretary; 
Claire Schlitzer, Tamaqua, recording secre- 
tary; Esther Schwartz, Tuscarora, treasurer. 

ADAM E. POLCRACK 


Strike Affects Scranton Churches 


WILKES-BARRE—When 400 Scranton bus 
and street car operators returned to their 
jobs recently after a 39-day strike, city 
churches sighed with relief. Downtown 
churches were particularly hard hit by the 
tie-up, which threatened to paralyze the in- 
dustrial and business life of the community. 
Bishop Hafey of the Catholic diocese of 
Scranton had appealed to the union to at 
least postpone the strike until after Holy 
Week and Easter. Many church-goers shared 
their cars with fellow-worshipers. Others 
walked miles to attend services. Church or- 
ganizations reported sharp drops in attend- 
ances, with some groups having to cancel 
activities for lack of transportation. Settle- 
ment came with union and company officials 
agreeing to a six-cent hourly pay rise and a 
$10 monthly pension increase for the transit 
workers. 


At the Wilkes-Barre Conference conven- 
tion at Christ Church, Conyngham, recently. 
officers re-elected were: the Rev. M. Luther 
Wahrmann, president; the Rev. Herbert W. 
Tobaben, secretary; the Rev. Henry C. Kraft, 
treasurer; the Rev. John D. Keener, statis- 
tician. 

FIFTEEN TONS OF CLOTHING collected by 
the Protestant churches of Lackawanna 
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County have been sent to Lutheran World 
Relief. 

THE CONFERENCE Rural Church Rally 
will be held at Zion Church, West Penn 
Township, on June 26 at 3 P. M. 

THE SYNODICAL Brotherhood convention 
will. be held Nov. 11 in Christ Church, 
Hazelton. 

Mrs. Mary G. SHERWIN, of St. John’s 
Church, Scranton, is the new president of 
the Protestant Council of Church Women 
of Lackawanna County. 

Two BUILDING LOTS are now the property 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Min- 
isterium, a gift of the late Harry Behrens 
of St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. 

THE Rev. JoHN A. KAERCHER, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Scranton, is now chair- 
man of the Radio Commission of the United 
Churches of Lackawanna County. 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE for volunteer 
pastors to institutions of this area was held 
at St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, on May 
2. The program included addresses by rep- 
resentatives of the State Parole Board and 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

GUEST PREACHER at a Lutheran World 
Action service of St. John’s Church, Scran- 
ton, was the Rev. Joerg Schoenweiss, Lu- 
theran pastor from Germany, now studying 
at Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

For 25 years 20 men of the Brotherhood 
of St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, have 
been bowling together. They celebrated a 
quarter-century of fellowship with a ban- 
quet on May 13. 

Word has been received by the Nellie 
Mattson Bible Class of St. Mark's Church, 
Scranton, that a chapel in the Yedithe parish 
of south India, is now under construction. 
The class has been contributing funds to- 
ward this project during the past few years. 
A suRVEY of the parishes of Trinity 

Church, Clarks Summit, and St. Paul’s 
Church, Scranton, will be made this summer 
by William Dennis, a senior at the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. The purpose will be to de- 
termine feasibility of having a resident pastor 
in each. 

Conference Luther Leagues will convene 


dune |, 1949 


at Trinity Church, Hazelton, on June 4. 
Principal speaker will be the Rev. Alfred L. 
Long, Lansford. Host Pastor Luther K. 
Mohr is chaplain. 

THE Lapies’ UNION of Grace Church, 
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growth 
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Gouldsboro, recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. Special recognition was given 
Miss Flora Flower, treasurer, Mrs. Walter 
A. Flower, and Mrs. D. V. Eilenberger. 
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secretary, for many years’ service. 
MORNING SERVICES of St. Mark’s Church, 
Scranton, are broadcast by radio station 
WQAN-PM the first Sunday of each month. 
WILLIAM O. MOYER 


DECEASED 


Gomer C. Rees 

Dr. Gomer C. Rees, retired clergyman and 
former president of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
died in a Lansdale (Pa.) hospital May 13 
from injuries received in an auto accident 
May 9. He was 76. 

Born in Coalburg, O., he was graduated 
from Thiel College in 94, from Philadelphia 
Seminary in ’98 and received his doctorate 
from Thiel in 718. 

He served parishes in Philadelphia. 
Greensburg, Lehighton, and North Wales 
before retiring in 1938: Since then, he had 
been supplying in eastern Pennsylvania. 
maintaining residence in Allentown, Pa. 

An authority on church music, he wrote 
several works on liturgics and hymnology, 
was a member of the committee on church 
music of the United Lutheran Church. He 
served on the committee that formulated the 
Common Service Book of the ULCA in 
1918. 

Surviving are a son, Gomer S. Rees, U.S. 
Army chaplain in Japan; a sister and a 
brother. 

The funeral service was conducted May 
20 in Christ Church, Allentown, Pa. Burial 
was in Kutztown, Pa. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
COLLIN, THOMAS L. H. From District Chap- 
lains Office, 8th Naval Dist., New Orleans, 
La. To USS Wright (CVL-49), c/o FPO, New 
York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
WHEATLEY, ROBERT. From St. Paul’s Church, 
Spokane, Wash. To St. John's Church, Gar- 
dena, Calif. 1102 W. 163rd St. 


The Lutheran 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
SARDESON, CHARLES T. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., as assistant. To Grace 
Church, Waynesboro, Va. 304 Wayne Ave. 
STROH, CHARLES C.. From Cardington, Ohio. 
(ALC) To Capon-North River Parish, W. Va. 
Wardensville, W. Va. 


ULC CALENDAR 


6- 8. Slovak Zion Synod. Dr. Martin Luther 
Church, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

6- 9. School of Social Missions. Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

7- 9. Eastern Regional Conference on Parish 
Education. Philadelphia. 

12-15. Western Canada Synod. Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 

13-15. Florida Synod. First Church, West Palm 
Beach. 


WMS Convention. Florida Synod. First 
United Church, West Palm Beach. 

New York Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo. 

Brotherhood Convention. Florida Synod. 
First United Church, West Palm Beach. 
Wartburg Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Haysville, Ind. 

Midwest Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Maywood, Ill. 

Canada Synod. St. Paul's Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Women's Guild. Convention. Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. 

Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, N. S. 

Icelandic Synod. Ardal Church, Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

Institute on World Order. Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


NEWBERRY 
COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


IS @oeee @ A Senior College of the U.L.C.A. 


Fully Accredited. 


A Home away from Home. 


Interested in the Individual. 


Why not write for folder and catalog? 


Address: President James C. Kinard, Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


FORTUNATELY FOR US, our law-makers 
—either in Washington or Ottawa—have 
to let newspaper reporters into the rooms 
where they are discussing proposed laws. 
The people are kept informed about the 
debates, and have a chance to express 
their opinions to their legislators before 
the laws are put in final form. 

Even such wise college professors as 
Senator Paul Douglas or Senator Irving 
Ives benefit by this criticism. Sometimes 
the ordinary taxpayer has good ideas 
about the laws the country needs. 

Things don’t always happen this way 
in the church. Some of the church agen- 
cies are eager to keep their discussions 
secret until they have their recommenda- 
tions ready for final action. A good illus- 
tration is the Commission on the Liturgy 
which has been writing a Service for use 
in nearly 10,000 Lutheran congregations 
in America. 

Until about two years ago I got regular 
reports from members of the Commission 
about what they were planning. But at 
one point I got into difficulty. I decided 
to print in THE LUTHERAN the complete 
list of the hymns the Commission had 
proposed for the new hymnal. The list 
had already been made public at the ULC 
convention in October of ’46, and I was 
sure that many readers of this paper 
would like to see it. 


Dr. REED, who was my teacher 25 
years ago and who has always been my 
very good friend, felt that publishing the 
list would stir up too much discussion 
and would put the Commission under 
pressure to try to please everybody. How- 
ever I felt it was my duty to print the list. 
From that day to this I have not received 
any information, officially or unofficially, 
about meetings of the Commission. 
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This matter of the Eucharistic Prayer 
in the new liturgy (see page 6 in this 
week’s LUTHERAN) should have been 
thoroughly discussed and explained in the 
news columns of the church papers. Mem- 
bers of the churches should have been 
permitted to know about the various 
forms the prayer took during its process 
of development. 

I don’t believe you can create a great 
prayer for use in the church by distribut- 
ing a questionnaire around everywhere. 
But I think the men who are writing the 
prayer should throw open the doors of 
their workshop and let the constituency 
of the church express what opinions they 
have. Great writing is done by those who 
can gather up and express the thoughts 
and feelings of the multitude, not by 
scholars in libraries. 


Ir was NoT until after the proposed 
liturgy was made public at the convention 
of the Augustana Church last spring that 
I got a copy. The liturgy was printed in 
THE LUTHERAN of July 28, 1948. It was 
then too late for much expression of 
opinion. 

The ULC at the convention in October 
requested the Commission to consider 
revising the Eucharistic Prayer. The Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania at its convention 
last month said the prayer as it is now is 
“unacceptable.” 

Probably none of this would have hap- 
pened if the meetings of the Commission 
had been fully and frankly reported in 
the church press. Fhe members of the 
Commission would have known the mind 
of the church in this matter before reach- 
ing a final result. 

It pays to let the people know about 
things that greatly concern them. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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